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TRAIT CLUSTERS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 
BOYS AND GIRLS COMPARED 


REV. F. J. HOULAHAN* 


INTRODUCTION 

In the November, 1950, issue of this Review, there was pre- 
sented a report of two studies which had been made relative to 
organization of character traits in boys. The background and 
the bibliography presented there suffice for the present article 
and will not be repeated. Here it is intended to set forth the 
outline and results of an experiment in which the subjects were 
girls and to compare these results with those obtained for boys 
of the same age level, namely, high school juniors and seniors. 

At the outset, it may be mentioned that the surprising de- 
gree of conformity in the findings in two different experiments 
and three different analyses of traits for boys makes it seem 
likely that if these traits are subject to differentiation accord- 
ing to sex, the techniques of factorial analyses should be able 
to make that discrimination apparent. It will be recalled that 
in one experiment for boys, teachers’ ratings and student or self 
ratings were combined; that in the other, only self ratings were 
utilized. Moreover the traits were not all the same in the two 
studies. In fact certain clusters appearing in the one were repre- 
sented by no items at all in the other. 


THE EXPERIMENT WITH GIRLS AS SUBJECTS 

Accordingly, with the cooperation of the staff of the Immac- 
ulate Conception Academy of Dubuque, lowa, one hundred girls 
who were members of the junior and senior classes agreed to 
rate themselves on the same items as.were used in the Havlik 
study of these traits in high school junior and senior boys. The 
items were presented in mimeographed form on which provision 
was made for continuous rating on a line scale marked off from 
1 to 5 with the average at 3. The use of the continuous scale 
meant that a girl did not have to restrict herself to one of the 
five marked positions but could indicate any point along the 


*Rev. F. J. Houlahan, S.T.D., Ph.D., is an assistant professor in the 
Department of Education at the Catholic University of America and asso- 
ciate editor of the Catholic Educational Review. 

1F, J. Houlahan, “Trait Syndromes in High School Boys,” Catholic Edu- 


cational Review, XLVIII (November, 1950), 577-586. 
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line as being about where she thought she belonged with respect 
to any trait. It also involved the use of fractions in scoring and 
additional degrees of freedom. 

The papers were scored and the scoring checked. The Pear- 
son product moment method was used to derive the coefficients 
of correlation. These coefficients were set up in matrix form 
and subjected to the centroid method of factor analysis as de- 
scribed by Thurstone. This resulted in the factor matrix shown 
in the first section of Table 1. This matrix was prepared for 


TABLE 1 
FACTOR MATRICES FOR 100 HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


Section 1 | Com- ‘| Section 2— 
Non-rotated Factors | mun- | Rotated Factors 
| ality | I II 


I - III 


205° 480 = -135 291°* | 126 510 = -106 
218 513-103 ‘ | 093 552-093 
623-131 141 a 201 165 598 
491 -176 -089 | 344 056 397 
313-295 495 ' -219 = -105 610 








689 -100 -142 50: 469 209 491 
-142 470 167 269 | -301 -366 = -210 
297 -167 = -020 | 192 -019 282 
648 -269 -210 \ 541 037 492 
695 -342 -246 | 609 = -009 539 





443 506 082 5 042 653 176 
598 -270 108 250 
060 654 354 | 5! -402 
465 067 -323 325 | 485 
344 645 = -250 ; | -176 


586 -077  -136 ‘ 411 
458 344 = -078 36 219 
388 869 219 i -171 
666 -052 196 oO | 160 

-370 347 





-273 416 

599 = --377 165 53 217 . 690 
344 470 = -257 i 292 059 
589 -094 430 : -070 705 
-078 474 488 -548 002 


381 -240 086 154 ‘ 429 
517 154 061 29! 164 36s 362 
718 -214 -328 665 462 
523 -104 = -329 39% 552 271 

















**Communalities as calculated for Section 1. 
Section 2 except for small rounding errors. 
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discussion by rotations of axes, retaining the orthogonal rela- 
tionships of the hyperplanes involved, to the positions which 
yielded the coordinates for the terminal points of the vectors 
for the respective items which appear in the second section of 
the same Table 1.? 

The highest. communality appearing is that for item 18. Al- 
most all of this is taken up by the very high projection on 
axis II. Using number 18 as the lead-off item, the traits are 
identified and rearranged to show the factorial structure in 
Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
TRAITS ARRANGED ACCORDING TO STRUCTURE 








~ FACTOR 
Il I 


Item 





Would organize committee 
Corrects defects 

“Starts things” at meetings 
Enthusiastic over new projects 
Center of interest 

Likes to appear on platform 
Naturally forward, assertive 
Grapples with problems 
Volunteers to help 

Carries out instructions 


Impatient over trifles 

Tired and worn out 

Arouses sympathy of others 
Cold and abrupt 

Inclined to sulk 

Assumes radical attitude 
Nervous and high strung 
Bluffs way out 


Discontented in general 
Difficult to get on with 


Trouble with fellow students 

Contradicts people 

Quarrelsome 

Reacts sullenly 545 
Frequently in arguments 665 
Forward, bold towards teachers 411 
Irritability and temper 344 
Boastful of own exploits 164 
Talks loudly in anger 552 
Reputation as “wisecracker” 485 


2L. L. Thurstone, Multiple Factor Analysis. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1947. 
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It will be noticed that in Table 2 the items of the first group, 
items 18 through 7, are arranged in descending order of magni- 
tude with respect to Factor II. Beginning with item 21 the 
order is based on the size of the projection on Factor III, except 
for the two items numbered 26 and 8 respectively. Beginning 
with item 10, there appear the items with high loadings on 
Factor I, still arranged according to loadings on Factor III. 

Turning now to the descriptions of the items, it appears that 
Factor II is dominated by what may be called wholesome ex- 
trovert traits. Factor [Il appears to be capable of description 
in terms of emotional maladjustment much of which is closely 
associated with whatever is represented along Factor I, as is 
apparent in the group beginning with item 10. The only items 
on which this Factor I is clearly dominant are numbers 29— 
“Talks loudly in anger,’ 28—“Frequently in arguments,” and 
14—“Reputation as a ‘wisecracker.’” It is also dominant on 
item 9—“Contradicts people” and on item 30—“Reacts sullenly.” 
Except for the last mentioned of these, all involve talk. The 
large negative loadings which items 13—“Enthusiastic over new 
projects” and 25—“Volanteers to help” carry on this factor sug- 
gest that it involves something of the antisocial. But the items 
can speak for themselves. Whatever the factor may be, it is 
positively correlated with Factor III and perhaps slightly nega- 
tively correlated with Factor II. 


COMPARISON OF RESULTS WITH THOSE FOR BOYS 


It was with the intention of comparing the pattern of traits 
for girls with the pattern found previously for boys in view 
that the decision was made to keep the axes orthogonal in this 
study. Table 2 and the plots of points indicate that oblique 
rotations could have improved the approximation to simple 
structure. The restriction to rectangular structure in each case, 
however, means that if the axes themselves hold the same re- 
spective positions with respect to psychological factors involved, 
then the coordinates (or factor loadings) with respect to these 
axes will be comparable in the two studies. 

The relative positions of the axes in the two investigations 
can be inferred from Table 3, in which the items with highest 
loadings appear at the left and descend in order of magnitude 
as one reads from left to right. 
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TABLE 3 
REFERENCE FRAMES FOR BOYS® AND GIRLS __ 





Factor Study _Items in Descending Order of. Magnitude __ 








I Boys 9 6 4 2 10 8 
Girls 28 10 29 30 9 14 6 


II Boys 23 1 21 (16) 18 11 14 
Girls So iG Wi Bo £ I 25 27 7 


III Boys 22 26 (16) 20 19 8 30 27 5 12 24 29 
Girls 21 20 24 22 19 12 5 8 2 8 


~ ®For boys’ ‘data, see Houlahan, op. cit., 583. 

While a mere listing such as that in Table 3 cannot prove 
that the factors are in the same relative positions for boys and 
girls respectively, the table does show that the coordinate axes 
of our present reference frames are in somewhat similar positions 
in the two vector fields. 

However that may be, it is possible to compare clusters or 
groupings of items which may appear in the respective matrices. 
Since certain clusters have already been established in the two 
studies of high school boys, these will be listed first, with their 
coordinates in three-dimensional space, in the columns in the 
left part of Table 4. The corresponding coordinates for these 
items for the girls will be found in columns to the right. 

The items for boys were grouped into clusters by looking at 
the plots made up from the data in Table 4. For purposes of 
description here, factor loadings within a range of about .200 
from zero are called minimal, from around .200 to about .400 
are said to be moderate, while all above the vicinity of .400 are 
named high. The limits are not fixed rigorously, for some items 
may evidently belong to a cluster even though their coordinates 
seem to put them pretty far away. Such is the case when there 
are no other items in the vicinity on the plots. The groupings 
were arranged for comparison with Galvin’s results and the fact 
that an item “belonged” in his boys seemed justification for 
some stretching of the limits of a cluster when there was no 
clear evidence at hand on which to base a sounder judgment. 

For boys, the core traits of Group C are high on II, minimal 
on I and III. Group D has minimal loadings on I, moderate 
on II, and high on III. Group D is described as high on I, 
minimal on II, and moderate to low on III. Group G contains 
items preponderantly minimal on I and II, high on III. Group 
B of the Galvin study was composed of items whose communali- 
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TABLE 4 
__ GIRLS’ COORDINATES IN CLUSTERS FOUND FOR BOYS _ 
| ___ Coordinates for Boys _ nb : __ Coordinates for Girls 
Factor 





Item 








d dnNowDS O dnouo 
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Q 
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ie) 
~ 
Q 
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ties were so low as to frustrate statistical treatment for the boys 
of this study. 

Now, turning to the coordinates for girls in Table 4 we see 
at once that the trend is for items in Groups C and E to hold 
approximately the same positions as with the boys. Group C 
is almost exactly in the same position as for boys. It is more 
homogeneous than in the boys, but item 28 has to be excluded 
from it. 

Only a very vivid imagination could think of the elements of 
Group D as being a cluster for the girls. Item 27 alone occupies 
nearly the same position for them as for the boys. 
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Several of the girls’ items for Group E seem to make up an 
identifiable cluster comparable to that of the boys. Its posi- 
tion on the third factor is considerably higher for the girls. Items 
29 and 24 are marginal items for this group in both instances. 
For the girls, items 3 and 21 are at best marginal. Similarly, 
Group G seems to be represented in the girls’ matrix which has 
several items minimal on Factor I, all minimal on II, and all 
dominated by III, most of them being definitely high on this 
third factor. 

The items of Group B are those which were left over in the 
clusters for boys. They may be viewed as forming an amorphous 
cluster in the girls. 

However, considerable generalization has been required to 
make such ideal fitting of clusters. There does seem to be a 
general over-all pattern represented both in the boys and in 
the girls. But, if one were to take the plots for the girls in- 
dependently and seek out in them what appear to be nuclear 
clusters together with the fringe items closely associated with 
them, the disparity between the two groups becomes clear. 

First of all, for the girls the B group seems to be a real cluster, 
which as a group is negatively correlated with clusters along 
both the axes I and III, while positively correlated with those 
on axis II. For the boys these items simply did not correlate 
with any clusters in the matrix. The items appeared as Galvin’s 
“will group.” Item 15, however, really belongs in Group C. 

The items of girls’ Group C form a complex cluster as do 
those for the boys. For the girls, the group is heavily domi- 
nated by items 18, 15, and 11, followed by 23, 2, and 1, with 17 
as a marginal item and 27 as a neighbor. Setting them up in 
parallel columns shows how different is the internal structure 
of the group. 


Boys Girls 


23 Center of interest 18 Organize committee 
17 Grapples with problems 15 Corrects defects in self 
2 Appears on platform 11 “Starts things” in meetings 


1 Forward, assertive 23 Center of interest 
11 “Starts things” 2 Likes to appear on platform 
1 Forward, assertive 
18 Organize committee 17 Grapples with problems 
28 Frequent arguments 27 Boastful of own exploits 
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Group D, “conceited extroversion” of the boys, does not exist 
in the data for girls. 

Group E for boys started with a rather homogeneous nucleus 
of items 9, 6, 4, and 21, then spread out to 10 and 8 and pos- 
sibly to 29 and 24. If we retain the notion that items 6 and 9 
name the cluster, then we find a cluster in girls in which these 
items are fundamental. It is best described in the order 6, 
16, 9, 28, 30, trailing off into 10 and 4. 


Boys Girls 


9 Contradicts people 6 Quarrelsome 

6 Quarrelsome 16 Forward, bold with teachers 
4 Irritability, temper 9 Contradicts people 

21 Impatient over trifles 28 Frequently in arguments 


10 Trouble with fellows 30 Reacts sullenly 

3 Bluffs way out 10 Trouble with fellow  stu- 
29 Loud in anger dents 

24 Sympathy of others 4 Irritability and temper 


If items 26 and 22 can be used as the criterion for identi- 


fying Group G, then, for the girls this group centers in items 
22, 12, 3, and 19, with items 26 and possibly 27 as marginal. 
For boys the very homogeneous nucleus was composed of items 
26, 20, 22, and 19, with items 30, 8, and 5 in close proximity. 


Boys Girls 


26 Discontented in general 22 Cold and abrupt 

20 Tired and worn out 12 Assumes radical attitude 
22 Cold and abrupt 3 Bluffs way out 

19 Inclined to sulk 19 Inclined to sulk 


30 Reacts sullenly 26 Discontented in general 

8 Difficult to get on with 27 Boastful of own exploits 

5 Nervous, high strung 

Closely associated with this Group G for girls is another 
made up of items 21, 24, 5, and 20. These are: 


Girls 
21 Impatient over trifles 
24 Arouses sympathy of others 
5 Nervous, high strung 
20 Tired and worn out 
For them, items 8, 14, and 29 are not clearly associated with 
any of the other clusters. 
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Inclusion, it appears that for the high school juniors and 
seniors who were the experimental population of these two in- 
vestigations: 


1. The axes of the reference frames came to quite similar 
positions in the two vector fields, suggesting a fundamental 
similarity in the organization of traits within the two groups. 


2. When emphasis rested on the groupings of traits, some 
clusters appeared to be about the same for both groups, some 
were entirely different. 


3. Not all clusters were common to the two sexes. 


While acknowledging the limitations of the present study, 
particularly in the limited number of items used, the results 
suggest a need for greater attention to sex differences in re- 
search dealing with character traits, and perhaps also a dif- 
ferentiated approach to the handling of high school boys and 
girls in the effort to assist them to develop desirable personalities. 


c oe oC 


Very Rev. John J. Cavanaugh, president of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, has been named to the Board of Directors of The Fund 
for Adult Education, an independent agency of The Ford 
Foundation. 

Manhattan College awarded an honorary Doctor of Laws de- 
gree to Jacques Maritain at a recent convocation commemorat- 
ing the tercentenary of the birth of St. John Baptist de la Salle. 

General of the Army Douglas MacArthur was awarded an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws by Marquette University 
before 22,000 during his recent reception in Milwaukee... . 
In an effort to encourage students in their academic endeavors, 
Marquette will again offer 500 partial tuition honor awards of 
$200 each to outstanding high school seniors in Wisconsin. 

Georgetown University Medical School received $3,650 from 
U. S. Public Health Service for further research in the experi- 
mental production of bone tumors. Dr. Charles Geschickter of 
the staff has succeeded in inducing tumors artificially in dogs. 

Twenty high school publications and 85 of their editors and 
staff members received awards and citations at the annual high 
school press competition, held at St. Bonaventure University. 





“OUT OF THE MOUTH OF INFANTS” 


REV. JOHN 8B. McDOWELL* 


Strictly speaking there is a distinction to be made between 
phonics and phonetics. Thus Betts defines phonetics as the 
“science of speech sounds” and phonics as the “science of speech 
sounds as applied to reading.”' Webster defines phonics as 
the “science of sound; specifically, the study and application of 
elementary phonetics as a method of teaching beginners to read 
or enunciate.” Such definitions are both historically and the- 
oretically important, and in an attempt to clarify the problem 
it seems advisable to touch briefly both these points. 

Historically, Webster’s Blue Black Speller marked the origin 
of the phonetic system. Appalled by the marked diversity of 
dialect in this country, he set out to develop a uniform national 
language by establishing a method of uniform pronunciation. 
This method had a marked influence on the educational prac- 
tices of a growing American school system and in time became 
the sole methodology for the teaching of reading. As time went 
on it became a very elaborate and systematized method and 
was given an unquestioned and indispensable role in the read- 
ing program.” 

In the early twenties there was a marked tendency to displace 
the phonetic approach to reading. Betts attributes this turn of 
events to several causes, chiefly the unjustified conclusions of 
faulty studies, the failure of authors to include a systematic 
treatment of phonetics in their manuals, the exclusion of phonetic 
training courses in teachers colleges, and the consequent lack 
of understanding on the part of teachers.? There may be other 
reasons. It does not seem to be a mere coincidence that the 
phonetic method prevailed as long as connectionism, sensational- 
ism, and behaviorism dominated the field of American psy- 


*Rev. John B. McDowell, M.A., is a candidate for the Ph.D., in the 
Department of Education at the Catholic University of America. 

1E. A. Betts, Foundations of Reading Instruction, p. 732. New York: 
American Book Co., 1946. 

2 Nila B. Smith, “Shall We Teach Phonics?” Elementary English Review, 
XX (February, 1943), 60-68. 

3E. A. Betts, “Word Analysis,—Phonics,” ABC Language Arts Bulletin, 
II, No. 2 (1949), 11. 
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chology. The oral method fits nicely into these psychologies and 
is readily justified by their tenets. But as the various principles 
of these schools were subjected to careful experimental study 
and fell by the wayside one by one, it was only natural that any 
methods rooted in these same principles should arouse suspicion. 
If, after all, meaning is not inner speech, muscular movements, 
or an automatic reflex, explicable in terms of neural mechanisms, 
then the concept of reading would need some reorientation, and 
a methodology more in line with the proven facts of sound psy- 
chology would have to be developed. 

At any rate this displacement of the phonetic method was 
only to be temporary, principally because there was nothing to 
take its place. Gradually, it was to be revived, so that today 
it is hardly possible to find a teaching program that does not 
include phonetics to some degree. The modern attitude, how- 
ever, is by no means uniform, for one finds systems varying 
between the extreme oral approach to those which include it 
as a necessary subsidiary to be used cautiously and in small 
doses. 


PRIMARY READING AND PHONICS 


As already mentioned, there are theoretical aspects to the 
present question. Before evaluating the phonetic method and 
determining its rightful place certain fundamental matters must 
be considered. The question is not, Shall phonetics be taught 
or not taught? but rather, Shall phonetics have a place in the 
primary reading program and if so, what shall that role be? 

It is evident that the first major question to be considered is 
the concept of reading. Fortunately there is more agreement 
among authors on this point today than there was thirty years 
ago. Almost all will agree that it is essentially an interpretive 
process, although there is much disagreement on the precise 
meaning of the term interpretive. Thus, Gates writes that read- 
ing is “essentially a thoughtful process,” even though he would 
demand much more in a complete definition.t Gray's recent 
monograph on reading certainly indicates that reading is to be 


4A. I. Gates, “Character and Purposes of the Yearbook,” Reading in 
the Elementary School, p. 3. Forty-Eighth Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, Part II. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1949. 
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considered in terms of meaning. Other leaders in the field 
concur to such a degree that Sister Mary Nila could write as 
early as 1940 that “the approach to reading as a meaningful 
process has won recognition among educators in general.”® 
Therefore, at the very heart of the matter, there are two ele- 
ments to be distinguished: (1) the perception of printed sym- 
bols, and (2) their interpretation or meaning. Essentially, read- 
ing is the ability to interpret or to grasp the meaning represented 
by printed symbols. Learning to read, consequently, is a process 
of associating meanings already possessed with printed symbols, 
that is to say, going from the known to the unknown. Unless 
one identifies sound and meaning, phonetics must be quite a dif- 
ferent thing. It is a mechanical system of conditioning sounds 
with letters, singly and in combinations, in order that printed 
symbols may be reproduced orally. Meaning does not enter the 
definition of phonetics per se; it is simply the science of speech 
sounds. 

When writers speak of phonics in relation to reading they 
may or may not imply meaning. Before deciding this matter, 
it is necessary to scrutinize their tenets more carefully. Con- 
cerning those who ignore meaning, or those who identify sound 
and meaning, nothing further will be said here. They simply 
do not understand the reading problem, and, furthermore, such 
theories have been adequately handled elsewhere.” For those 
who do consider meaning as important in reading, certain points 
must be clarified. 

This latter group reasons somewhat in this fashion. The child 
first learns to speak words. Many of these spoken words repre- 
sent a meaning already possessed. Therefore, in conditioning 
letters to sounds already known they are getting at meanings 
already possessed. Such a theory has several inherent weak- 
nesses. In conditioning the printed word to sound the emphasis 
is directed to the verbalization of the symbol and not the mean- 


5 W. S. Gray (ed.), Classroom Techniques in Improving Reading, p. 17. 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 69. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1949. 

6 Sister Mary Nila Steinbach, An Experimental Study of Progress in 
First-Grade Reading, p. 12. Educational Research Monographs, Vol. XII, 
No. 2. Washington, D.C.: Catholic Education Press, 1940. 

7T. G. Foran, “Language, Meaning and Reading,” Catholic Educational 
Review, XLVII (April 1949), 234-240. 
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ing it represents. At most, the meaning is only an indirect ob- 
jective. The direct result of such teaching is verbalization and 
not meaning. To deny this is to deny that pronunciation is a 
distinct learning task which demands a certain amount of at- 
tention if it is to be learned adequately. Is it reasonable to 
expect that the child is learning to get meanings from printed 
symbols if his attention is directed toward pronouncing them? 
At best, reading can only be incidental in such a program, and 
if this is true, then it must be obvious that a superfluous ele- 
ment has been added to the learning process. This superfluous 
element, the pronunciation of the word, not only renders mean- 
ing a secondary objective but sometimes an impossible objective. 
This is why Buswell could write that the oral method involves 
an element that is “useless and time-consuming in relating visual 
symbols to meanings.”® 

Even though some will ignore or deny the charge made above, 
it is apparent that meaning does not have primacy in such a 
system. Examine some of the current teacher manuals for oral 
reading and it becomes immediately apparent that children are 
pronouncing forms for which (1) there is no meaning (non- 
sense syllables) and (2) words which have no meaning for the 
child (v.g., “the man has a fez”). Such a state of affairs is im- 
possible to justify if all learning is in terms of knowns, and if 
reading is actually concerned with meaning. 

Likewise it is impossible to apply a phonetic method uni- 
versally and without complication since English is not a phonetic 
language. Scientific studies have clearly established this fact. 
Thus, Horn examined the vocabulary of the primary grades 
and studied the letter “A” in all its forms. He pointed out that 
this single letter, alone and in combinations, admitted of fifty 
different pronunciations, and consequently, it would be impos- 
sible to teach phonetics in the primary grades.® For after all, 
what is to be done when a word is encountered that does not 
follow the ordinary rules? One manual states that “if the child 
must learn a word that contains an unfamiliar sound of a letter, 
he treats this word as ‘different’ from the others. He memorizes 


8G. T. Buswell, Non-Oral Reading, p. 3. Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, No. 60. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. 
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of Educational Psychology, XX (March, 1929), 161-168. 
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it as a sight word.” This is why Artley wrote that in following 
a phonetic system the child must always be cautioned with “Now 
you use it, now you don't.”!° It simply cannot be universally 
applied. 

What, then, shall be the criterion for determining those words 
which the beginner is to learn? Shall it be those words follow- 
ing a certain phonetic pattern or shall it be meaning? This de- 
cision must ultimately be made. If the choice be the former, 
then to be logical one should also maintain that reading is not 
really interpretation but pronunciation since sound, not mean- 
ing, is the prime objective. 

Finally, there are two weighty considerations that many 
phonetics advocates have consistently overlooked. The first is 
that phonics is much more complex than reading. Even though 
the experimental studies have not established a clear-cut answer 
to the question of when phonetics should be introduced, never- 
theless, there is sufficient evidence to state that if it be intro- 
duced too soon the results are undesirable. Smith thinks an 
M.A. of 7 is necessary before phonetics can be undertaken 
seriously and gives a summary of the experimental data to sup- 
port this notion.11 This may be an arbitrary figure but the fact 
of the matter is that most who favor phonetics for reading, with 
the exception of the very extreme, hesitate to introduce it until 
the end of the first grade or the early part of the second grade. 
The second point to be considered is this: functional pronuncia- 
tion presupposes meaning. A little thought should convince one 
that enunciation of words is not only guided by meaning in 
many instances, but is, in the final analysis, of little or no pur- 
pose devoid of meaning. Logically, any phonetic program should 
follow and not anticipate reading. 


EXPERIMENTAL DATA 


An examination of the literature in this area reveals a deluge 
of articles, books, monographs, but few scientific investigations 
on this specific phase of the problem. Admittedly it is difficult 
to make such a study. Good experimental conditions are hard 


10 A. §. Artley, “Word Meaning and Pronunciation,” Classroom Tech- 
niques in Improving Reading, p. 49. Edited by W. S. Gray. Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs, No. 69. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1949. 

11 Smith, op. cit. 
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to find since the comparison would have to be made between a 
phonetic method and a good non-phonetic method. The latter 
is almost impossible to find. In those few places where attempts 
have been made to initiate such a system it has been invariably 
handicapped by inadequate materials, a lack of understanding 
of the principles involved, a lack of professional training in the 
theory and techniques, and a consequent lack of popular accept- 
ance. Consequently, most of the studies are concerned with 
phonetic versus more or less phonetic systems and do not strike 
at the very essence of the problem considered here. Neverthe- 
less, some of these studies do bring to light certain important 
matters and these shall be examined briefly. 

Tiffin and McKinnis correlated phonetic ability and reading 
ability as measured by the Iowa Reading Test and found a sig- 
nificant relation. It was their opinion that the phonetic method 
had been neglected too much and should be included in any 
well-balanced program.'? It should be noted, however, that this 
study was concerned with children of the fifth to eighth grades 
and therefore does not apply strictly to the circumstances con- 
sidered in this paper. Furthermore, correlation does not mean 
causality and the very fact of a significant correlation between 
phonetic ability and reading ability means only that there is 
some common factor or factors in both abilities. 

Sexton and Herron felt that their study established the value 
of phonetics only when it was introduced during the second five 
months of the first grade. They pointed out that it had little or 
no effect on reading ability when introduced before that time." 

Tate reports two studies. In the first investigation he showed 
that phonetic instruction and drill helped to develop the ability 
to recognize words but at the expense of comprehension. In all 
tests of comprehension the “look-and-say” technique gave superior 
results.'* In view of these results it occurred to Tate to deter- 
mine the effects of an incidental phonetic program. In this 
work the “look-and-say” technique attained average performance 
in all tests, but the incidental-phonic method resulted in superior 


12J, Tiffin and M. McKinnis, “Phonetic Ability: Its Measurement and 
Relation to Reading Ability,” School and Society, LI (February 10, 1940), 
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achievement. Tate concluded that such a method would be far 
more effective both for the recognition of words and compre- 
hension of meaning.1® 

The reader's attention is called to the fact that the comparison 
in this study was between the phonetic and “look-and-say” meth- 
ods and it would not be fair to draw hasty conclusions. The in- 
vestigation is not actually ad rem but there are some interesting 
aspects which should be considered. It will be noted that in 
these studies the decrease in phonetic training is accompanied 
by an increase in comprehension. Certainly one valid conclusion 
would be that there is an inverse relationship between compre- 
hension in reading and the amount of phonetics employed. One 
is even tempted to speculate on the possible results of a good 
non-oral method in view of the indications given by this study. 

Agnew attacked the problem in a more reasonable fashion. 
Realizing that it was not a question, in view of the experimental 
conditions, of phonetic v. non-phonetic but rather a question of 
more or less phonetics, he rated the subjects on the basis of the 
amount of oral training they had received. Taking the groups 
at both extremes of the scale he first equated them and then 
analyzed the differences. The first analysis failed to reveal any 
significant advantage in favor of either group but did indicate 
that ther< “seems to be a tendency for large amounts of phonetic 
experience in grades one and two to affect reading ability 
adversely.”?® 

Since the first sampling had not exhausted the phonetic scale, 
Agnew procured another group whose phonetic training had been 
in larger doses. This new group was then paired with the lower 
group of the first study and the results analyzed. The follow- 
ing are the conclusions substantially as given by Agnew: (1) 
The more phonetic background the students had, the greater 
was the phonetic ability. (2) The phonetic group had better 
pronunciation ability. (3) They also used phonetic methods of 
word pronunciation to a greater degree. (4) There was little 
difference between the two groups as measured by the Gates 


15H. L. Tate, T. M. Herbert, and J. K. Zerman, “Non-phonic Primary 
Reading,” Elementary School Journal, XL (March, 1940), 529-537. 
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Silent Reading Tests. Of the four tests there were small differ- 
ences favoring the phonetic group on two tests. (5) There 
were no consistent differences between the groups as far as 
speed and accuracy of silent reading. (6) The phonetically 
trained group seemed to have a greater vocabulary. (7) The 
phonetic group appeared slower but more accurate in oral read- 
ing. (8) The phonetic group seemed to have developed greater 
eye-voice span.!* 

The main conclusion from this study seems to be that the 
more phonetic training students receive, the better they are at 
pronouncing words. Apparently more phonetic training does not 
seem to effect any better comprehension than less phonetic train- 
ing. But this is precisely the point at issue. It would not be 
fair to make any other conclusions since it is not clear precisely 
what the other methods were in this study. Again, the ques- 
tion is not phonetics v. any other method, but phonetics v. a 
good non-oral approach. 

Buswell’s study on non-oral reading is more apropos.'® Tak- 
ing a sampling from 32 schools, he examined the reading abilities 
of 660 cases in the third grade in order to measure the im- 
mediate results and 930 cases at the sixth grade level to examine 
the more permanent effects. Because of local conditions Bus- 
well got a better picture of the oral versus non-oral question. 
This non-oral method had been proposed by McDade, and the 
reader is referred to his writings for a better understanding of 
the methodology.'® It should be noted here that approval of 
McDade’s methodology does not mean approval of some of his 
psychological concepts. Fortunately one can accept the meth- 
odology without the underlying principles and the technique 
can be explained in the light of sound psychology. Furthermore, 
before examining the results of this study, it is important to note 
that this method did not exist in its ideal state. Buswell re- 
minds his readers that several factors handicapped the program. 
Thus, many of the classes were handled by substitute teachers 
for long periods of time; many of the teachers did not under- 


"11 Ibid., pp. 42-43, 
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stand the method and were not convinced of its value and hence 
did not adhere strictly to the methodology; and the personnel 
were not adequately trained and lacked the proper materials 
for instruction. That is why Buswell wrote that it was “evident 
that the method has not accomplished its objectives 100 per 
cent.”2° Nevertheless, most of the differences favored the non- 
oral group, and after certain statistical errors were corrected in 
subsequent publications, these differences became even more 
significant. Buswell concluded this study with several interest- 
ing comments: 

The evidence from the present investigation warrants the conclusion that 
the non-oral method has achieved results which certainly are as good as 
those achieved in the schools employing the usual method of teaching 
reading. ... There is no evidence whatever that the non-ora] method is 
less effective . . . and there are several indications that it has values 
giving promise of a definite improvement in the teaching of reading.2! 

It is true that no strong argument can be culled from the 
experimental data cited above in favor of the non-oral method. 
The reasons for this have already been considered. The prob- 
lem has never been fairly appraised experimentally. After all, 
the plea is not for “anything except phonetics” but for a good, 
non-oral approach which has never been seriously attempted 
except in a very limited sense. Such a plea is not as preposter- 
ous as it may seem at first sight. Certainly, the phonetic method 
of teaching reading is wrong in principle, and there is no evi- 
dence from the studies cited that it makes any great contribu- 
tion to reading as defined in this paper. Nor should one conclude 
that this is a plea for abandoning phonetics altogether. There 
are many desirable effects of a phonetic program which must 
be salvaged. To date, however, there has been a great deal 
of misinterpretation about these effects. Some teachers express 
great satisfaction over the “remarkable” progress in reading that 
first grade pupils in their schools are showing by their familiarity 
with the names and sounds of letters and by their ability to 
spell such words as “Constitution,” “America,” and “United States 
Commerce,” which they encounter in reading Readers Digest, 
for example. What has this to do with reading? The child 
was spelling or he was pronouncing but he was not reading. 
Spelling, pronouncing, and reading are distinct learning tasks, 


20 Buswell, op. cit., p. 32. 21 [bid., pp. 32-33. 
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and it is a fundamental error to confuse one with the other. 
Such enthusiastic reports as the one cited above only indicate 
that when a child is taught to pronounce words he can learn to 
do it. There is no proof that phonetics can make any contribu- 
tion to reading as a part of the reading program which it cannot 
make if it is a distinct course. On the other hand there are 
many indications that it does affect reading adversely when it 
is included in the reading course at the primary level, and sig- 
nificantly enough the amount of adverse influence seems pro- 
portionate to the amount of phonetics. 


CURRENT TRENDS 


There are discernible among modern writers various attitudes 
toward phonetics. The first evident trend is an unlimited op- 
position toward a total phonetic approach to reading: “The 
committee decries as harmful . . . in reading, the mechanistic, 
elaborate, involved systems of phonetic analysis which have re- 
vived recently and which have been accepted in certain schools.”?* 
Another approach is evident in the writings of other leaders; 
it is a movement to push back any phonetic training to the late 
first grade or early second grade because it is felt that if intro- 
duced too soon the results are undesirable. A third and more 
common opinion is that phonetics should be incidental to the 
reading program especially because of its usefulness in word 
analysis. Thus, Betts maintains that a well-rounded program 
must include some phonetic training;?* Smith has expressed this 
same idea;** Dolch,”> Gates?®, and Gray”* are of the same opinion. 
The principle reason for this attitude seems to rest on one main 
argument. Dolch writes that “. . . despite many complaints 
about the ineffective teaching of phonics there is common agree- 
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ment that the child who cannot sound out the new words he 
meets is tremendously handicapped in any independent read- 
ing.”*® This opinion somehow dominates the field at the present 
time and deserves some consideration. 

For purposes of discussion it seems important to distinguish 
clearly between (a) the printed word, (b) its meaning, and 
(c) its oral expression or sound. Now, when a child meets a 
printed word which he does not know there are three possi- 
bilities: (1) either he knows the meaning of the word (b) and 
its sound (c); or (2) he knows the meaning (b) but not its 
sound (c); or finally, (3) he knows neither the meaning nor 
its sound. Now, in the first instance, if he knows the meaning 
and the sound (so that the printed symbol is the only mystery ), 
it would be possible to get at the meaning of the printed word 
if, at the same time he could figure out the correct sound of 
the printed word by applying the phonetic rules which he has 
learned. What assurance can be given that his phonetic analysis 
of the word will end up with the same sound that is already 
familiar to him? No one would dare assure him that he will 
get the correct sound, for this might be one of those cases where 
phonetics will not apply. English is not a phonetic language. 
How is the beginner to know when the system is to be used and 
when it is to be shelved? Are not the possibilities of error more 
prominent during those first years when this service is supposed 
to play such an important role? And if he should turn up with 
a sound which has quite another meaning, what later difficulties 
will this lead to? 

In the second case, when he knows the meaning but not its 
sound, what good would it do him to pronounce the word? Even 
though he might strike the correct sound, how is he to get the 
meaning, for it is not contained within the phonetic combina- 
tion. In this case he ends up with two unknowns instead of 
one. Finally, if he does not know the meaning, what good is 
it, in the final analysis, to be able to sound the word if reading 
is essentially a thought process? The meaning is not contained 
in the artificial symbol which arbitrarily represents it. 


28 Dolch, op. cit., 120. 
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There is another approach to the phonetic problem. It in- 
volves acceptance of certain fundamental facts already con- 
sidered: 

1. One must admit that phonetics is the science of speech 
sound; it is not reading. The child who pronounces “Com- 
merce,” “America,” or “Constitution” is not reading. He may be 
spelling these words; he may be sounding them; but unless 
there is meaning when he perceives the printed word, there has 
been no reading. 


2. The child must learn to read and he must learn to pro- 
nounce printed words. But this does not justify including these 
two distinct learning tasks in one program. Each is important 
and each deserves special attention. 


3. A phonetic program is a good and necessary phase of the 
curriculum. There is evidence that many of the things learned 
in a phonetic course can carry over into certain phases of read- 
ing, at least in its more developed stages. 


4. There is no evidence that phonetics makes any contribu- 
tion to the primary reading program. On the contrary there 
is ample evidence that its inclusion in the reading program at 
this level gives rise to countless difficulties. 


5. Finally, contrary to those who would include phonetics 
incidentally, it should be noted that such a program violates the 
laws of attention and learning by expecting the child to grasp 
two things at once. Furthermore, such mutual interdependence 
not only thwarts the development of reading ability but also 
limits the learning of phonetics which is also important for the 
child. 

It would seem that those who advocate the phonetic method 
for primary reading should consider seriously the fundamental 
issues involved in this question. The child must learn to read 
and he must learn to pronounce. He can and should learn both 
these tasks. But to confuse these distinct tasks in teaching can 
result only in obscuring their learning. Reading or pronouncing; 
must take second place in such a situation, and from some re- 
ports one is tempted to say that many are far too impressed by 
the words that are coming “out of the mouth of infants.” 








PLANNING MODERN LANGUAGE COURSES 


SISTER M. MARGARITA, S.N.D.* 


Two elements which are fundamental to planning courses of 
instruction are direction and perspective. By direction is meant 
the general achievement or profit to be aimed at. Shall it be 
toward the building of a skill or set of skills; and if so, shall 
it be toward direct use, such as Civil Service translator, or for 
language work in the Foreign Service, or interpreter, or for 
teaching definite branches of the language: phonetics, diction, 
speech correction, practical or theoretical grammar, aural read- 
ing, and so on? Or shall the aim be knowledge and culture; 
varied information, historical perspective, taste and judgment— 
in other words, a firmer grasp on human reality? No amount of 
skills can ever approximate in value the growth in strength and 
light of the person. But that growth, or that culture, is achieved 
only by the more gifted, in any degree commensurate with the 
expenditure in money, energy, and time. This means the sifting 
of material, since the end of language teaching should be in 
harmony with the capacities of those who are taught. 

As in drawing, perspective is the particular angle at which all 
objects are seen; and as, the perspective once settled, though its 
choice has been relatively free, determines accurately with respect 
to the general direction (or horizon line) and immovably with 
respect to all the other objects everything contained within 
that picture’s frame, so, the general direction of the language 
courses once determined, the relation of each course to that hori- 
zon line, so to speak, and the inter-relation of all the courses con- 
stitute our perspective. 

Now what should be the direction of the whole body of courses 
in a given modern language? Shall the student be given what 
he wants? Or shall he be required to take the program offered 
by the school? What the student often wants is merely to talk 
French, Spanish, etc. And this can be achieved by tucking a 
one-hour course into an already overloaded schedule. On the 
other hand, meetings with former students, majors in modern 
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languages, who are now teaching in first grade or fourth grade, 
or who bravely face a class in algebra and another in general 
science, or who are waiting on table in some almost first-class 
spa in town, or who are personnel workers, chemical laboratory 
technicians, office-workers, social service toilers, guidance teach- 
ers, Americanization teachers, librarians, mothers, wives, drive 
home the truth that what is most valuable and enduring in our 
teaching is not what they do with French, Spanish, German, 
or Italian, but what the French, German, or Italian does to 
them. In other words, Dr. Francis O'Hara of Holy Cross Col- 
lege, Worcester, Mass., did well to call the modern languages 
the “Modern Humanities.” For the person should never be sub- 
ordinated to the thing, even though the person, here the stu- 
dent, may desire that subordination. So, in the teaching of the 
modern humanities, while the subject matter needs both defini- 
tion and a sure technique, and while these may vary more or less, 
the person undergoing the seven or eight years of training in 
these humanities has needs that do not vary. Among these are 
the power to quickly and precisely seize the thought of another 
mind, to grasp facts and their mutual relations, to realize the 
set of circumstances in which one finds oneself at a given mo- 
ment and react fittingly and usefully, the ability to think and 
not be a mere receiving-set for facts, images, sensations and 
opinions, and finally, with the ability to express one’s thought 
clearly, the power to face an unorganized task, survey it, or- 
ganize it and push until it is done. These abilities enter the 
domain of the moral virtues: courage, patience, temperance, per- 
severance. Further, this aspect of the modern language program 
involves the ability to discern values: to detect what has solid 
worth from what is merely showy or loud-mouthed, and to real- 
ize what is corrupt, though elegant, from what is wholesome— 
even sophisticated—and perhaps elegant too. Among the per- 
manent needs of the person is the training of the heart. The 
student needs training in respect and gratitude for God’s gifts; 
for example, for the talent and genius He so freely bestows in 
every generation. Even when abused these gifts should be 
respected. He needs respect, too, for the long labor of personal 
culture behind all great writing. 

This development of the person through the instrumentality 
of the modern humanities can realize the same results as in 
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former days in European schools were so brilliantly achieved 
by the Jesuits in their teaching of the Classics and who have 
always striven to keep the person uppermost in their educational 
method. The early fathers of the Society taught Latin and 
Greek with a thoroughness and a range that could not have been 
surpassed if their pupils had been going to step into a world 
where Latin and Greek were the current speech. But it was not 
for the Latin and Greek they toiled; it was to fashion a fine type 
of intelligence and character. 

But before considering how these ends, both practical and 
cultural, might be attained or approximated, there is a great dif- 
ficulty—the training of the teacher. He can know about all there 
is to know about the phonetics, diction, grammar, both practical 
and theoretic, of a given modern language, how to translate 
quickly and well from his mother tongue to the foreign language 
and vice versa. He can also know the history of the language, 
comparative grammar, the literary and political and cultural his- 
tory of the country in question; he can be well-acquainted with 
the so-called area studies; and he can have read and even under- 
stood much of the literature. And yet he may be insufficient 
for his task unless he can talk, understand, read and write 
easily and correctly because this is the primary direction for 
the student of the modern humanities. And also because, even 
though this objective be achieved only imperfectly, the other 
broader and richer objectives are reached more surely and 
more permanently by aiming first of all at this real use of the 
language studied. Therefore, before any other cultural or 
learned equipment that the teacher of modern humanities may 
possess, his prime and minimum qualification is to know, and 
not only to know about, the subject taught. The teacher should 
talk, understand and write the language he professes both 
fluently and correctly. Otherwise, how can he ask a student 
to learn a thing he himself has not learned? In teaching as 
well as in living, example is more efficacious than precept. This 
triple skill, then, or this triple aspect of the one skill, namely, 
the ready and practical use of the language, presupposes a whole 
group of disciplines and studies: phonetics, diction, practical 
grammar (or functional as well as theoretical), prose composi- 
tion (creative writing), translation into English and from Eng- 
lish into the other language, long-ear training, much and varied 
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oral practice, wide reading in the great writers. That, over and 
above, or better, in, through, under and around the very consid- 
erable amount of information about the language, history and 
culture of the people whose language is being studied. And not 
the least requirement is the sympathetic understanding of that 
language, history, and culture. Understanding is important and 
more particularly on the higher levels of the modern humani- 
ties. Because there it is that man learns to see man and to love 
him in his distresses, his problems and his joys, expressed in a 
medium other than English, and in a culture that differs, some- 
times very happily from that possessed by the student. This 
intelligent sympathy increases at least three sources of per- 
sonal wealth: humility, admiration, and reverence. Humility, 
when one realizes that what Americans have accomplished is not 
the most glorious of man’s achievements and that certain things 
can be learned from other peoples. Admiration at what has been 
done elsewhere in higher fields of human activity than eating, 
drinking, locomotion, measuring I.Q.’s, money-making, and facile 
amusement. Reverence in the presence of so many gifted and 
generous men and women who valiantly filled their lives with 
hard, unselfish toil for the good of mankind. 

But if this double objective is the direction in which the 
teacher of the modern humanities is turned, we may find the 
demand put upon the teacher too heavy. This demand, how- 
ever, can be scaled to the level upon which one is teaching. But 
the minimum qualification should always be the ability to speak, 
understand, and write the language taught, and the ability to 
do so easily. Ah, but does this mean a career? A life work? 
Yes. Still, even though one is willing to work all one’s life in 
the field of these modern humanities, the task of learning to 
talk in an English-speaking environment and worse to retain 
correct and fluent use of a foreign language is very difficult and 
perhaps impossible. In such circumstances, one might adopt a 
catch-word popular in the armed forces during the war: “What 
is difficult we do immediately; what is impossible takes a little 
longer.” To be specific: there are now more and better trained 
teachers of modern languages from whom we can learn, better 
books for beginning and intermediate foreign-language students; 
there are the radio, television, and the film; there are the new 
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sound-mirrors and recording playback machines, and there are 
many opportunities for foreign study. 

No one should be thrust into the teaching of the modern 
humanities without this minimum preparation. No one should 
have to learn to speak the language he is teaching after he has 
begun to teach that language. That, however, may have been 
the case with many teachers through no one’s fault in particular, 
but through the urgency of circumstances, or perhaps the honest 
lack of understanding of what was the necessary equipment. 
And yet with only a fair start, the needed development can be 
obtained through and while teaching. 

The student's general direction is indicated by what is re- 
quired for the training of the teacher. For him, too, the mini- 
mum objective of a complete ‘course in modern humanities, the 
only objective suitable to the century in which international 
relations are becoming closer, is a relative mastery of the lan- 
guage. This demands of the high school, when the language is 
begun there, that it send to college students equipped with tools 
rather than information or culture. And these necessary tools 
are: a correct pronunciation, the ability to read aloud fluently 
and correctly, to read for understanding (with the help of voca- 
bularies ) texts of moderate difficulty, the ability to write exer- 
cises or given sentences correctly and fairly easily, but not to do 
original writing. This last tool or skill presupposes a consid- 
erable knowledge of grammar, but grammar that is functional. 
Information or culture should not be aims in high school or on 
the first levels in college but may be indirect results. If the 
tools are well forged, then the task of teaching foreign lan- 
guages in college is more definite, more economical of time and 
energy, and the work progresses more consecutively and with a 
surer feeling of accomplishment. 

Since to know the language studied and to know it for practi- 
cal use is always the essential direction, college courses from 
the freshman year on are all directed more or less obviously 
toward that goal. But as hitherto, emphasis has been rather 
heavily placed on the literary side of language study; and since 
experience keeps showing that not all those desirous of working 
in the field of modern humanities have either the active or the 
passive talents needed for real work in literature and thereby 
are apt to fall into a morass of discouragement, it might be 
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well to have at least two groups of major courses: one com- 
prising linguistics and letters as such (and not as reading-prac- 
tice material); the other having some letters, as such, but stress- 
ing linguistics. There are students who make a steady, clear A 
in phonetics, prose composition, and grammar and fall perma- 
nently to C+ or C in letters. There are more intermediate 
cases where the struggle to reach C or C-+ in literature is hardly 
worth the profit derived, except, of course, in the incidental 
development of the acquired moral virtues: patience, longanimity, 
mildness, fortitude, and perseverance. 

A protest against the current practice among prospective lan- 
guage teachers or those already teaching and who are working 
for higher degrees is in order here. The avowed and only pur- 
pose of these degrees is to perfect the training of the teacher. 
But why must this be done always in the field of higher literary 
studies? A person does not need to be literary-minded to make 
an excellent language teacher on the beginning or intermediate 
level. One can be a very good high school teacher—even a very 
good college teacher—of modern humanities without this lit- 
erary flair. Some person on the staff of the college, or if it is a 
very big institution, several persons should be well-qualified 
teachers of literature and cultural subjects. A student without 
special literary ability who majors in the modern humanities 
and also takes some specialized courses in the techniques of 
teaching modern foreign languages would make a better teacher 
than the student whose time is spent in toil and research over 
the displacement of the medial caesura in the theater of Victor 
Hugo, or the affluence or influence of free verse in modern 
advertising. 

Since the direction of the course in modern humanities is 
now defined as the real and practical knowledge of the language 
studied, knowledge for ready and correct use, it may be well 
before considering the perspective of the individual courses 
to ask: Where and how does the student make direct applica- 
tion of what he is learning? Where can he here in English- 
speaking America find opportunities to increase his command 
of the language he is trying to master? It is obvious that the 
college cannot make complete provision for this mastery. The 
graduate school or foreign study may provide further opportu- 
nities for this growth and enrichment. 
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Having thus modestly limited one’s ambitions, there remain 
the classes themselves which may be conducted entirely in the 
language studied. This includes the recitations of the students, 
their written reports, and their examinations. Jargon may pre- 
dominate at first, but gradually defects disappear, and the end 
results can be very satisfactory for good students. With poor 
students results are never satisfactory, whatever the subject 
taught. Besides the classes, there is often a modern language 
publication. Material for this can scarcely be hoped for from 
students who have not already done four or five years’ work in 
the language. But after that, the composition course for juniors 
and seniors provides the material which varies in quality but 
which, when printed for all the world to see, acts strongly upon 
all the students as an encouragement. Students need a consid- 
erable amount of this type of work, preferably indirectly given. 
Many colleges put on a yearly play in the language studied, 
either for the public or for a club meeting, to which the stu- 
dents may invite their parents and friends. This is another 
powerful factor of encouragement to the students, likewise in- 
directly given. It brings the language they are studying out of 
the realm of classroom material into the domain of real living. 
Furthermore, there are now excellent foreign language films, 
like “M. Vincent,” “Dom Bosco,” “Nuestra Senora de Guadelupe,” 
and “The Orphan Boy of Vienna,” which are easily available. 
Moreover, fellowships are not too difficult to obtain for well- 
qualified students. 

Regarding the perspective of the various courses, too much 
concern about measuring results is undesirable. The greatest 
part of the teacher's effort is needed to do the teaching, organi- 
zation, and presentation of material, helping students to assimi- 
late it, sustaining interest, preventing discouragement, and some- 
times fanning enthusiasm. The modern humanities is a long- 
range program. At the end of any given course, irrespective 
of specific subject matter, if the course is conducted in French, 
etc., the student almost in spite of himself will have progressed 
in that language even though he render a mediocre account of 
the formal content. Overemphasis on checking results some- 
times means not only a waste of energy and time but also the 
creating of an atmosphere of haste and high-speed efficiency, 
which is not desirable for solid work nor for avoidance of 
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nervous complexes in both teacher and student. The grass grows 
without being measured every week, provided it be given what 
is needed for growth: air, light, moisture, and richness of soil. 
Even unsatisfactory immediate results in this long-range pro- 
gram may end in satisfactory, though seldom brilliant, achieve- 
ment. 

By way of conclusion, it is well to remember the primal pun- 
ishment: “In the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat thy bread.” 
This obtains with a rare degree of completeness in the case of 
the teacher of the modern humanities who accepts the direction 
and perspective suggested here. It even applies to a certain 
extent to the student. But bread will result—solid, wholesome, 
nourishing! And it can be eaten. And it is good to eat. 


Sharp sex differences in preferences for comic books exist at 
all grade levels concludes an investigation reported in the March 
issue of the Journal of Genetic Psychology. Conducted to dis- 
cover the reading preferences of over 1,200 Utica (New York) 
elementary and secondary school pupils for popular “comic” 
magazines, the study revealed that the five best-liked books for 
the total population of boys were, in order: True Sports, Crime 
Does Not Pay, Donald Duck, Mutt and Jeff, and Joe Palooka. 
Girls preferred most to read Patsy Walker, A Date with Judy, 
Millie the Model, Archie, and Nancy, in that order. 

A study of the relationship between popularity of comic books 
and their characteristics indicated that, in general, boys tended 
to select magazines whose contents were such as to appeal to 
predominantly masculine interests and which were written from 
a distinctly masculine viewpoint; whose stories featured the 
elements of adventure, violence, and success for the hero; whose 
main theme was sports; and whose chief appeal was humor. 
Girls, generally, were attracted to comic books centering about 
feminine, adolescent characters, romance and dating; and all 
varieties of humor. Two characteristics occur with consistent 
high frequency among the boys’ favorites at every grade level: 
“masculine” and “humor”; for the girls the same is true for the 
characteristics “feminine,” “humor,” and “adolescent.” 





CHRISTOCENTRISM, THE CORE 
OF INTEGRATION 


REV. ALPHONSUS O’CONNOR, O.F.M., CAP.* 


To a mind that does not understand, it must seem absolutely 
impossible that such diverse personalities as a militant apostle, 
an aging bishop, a mendicant friar, an American poet, and an 
Irish patriot could have had very much in common. And yet, 
the simple fact is that they had; for, they were all men that were 
conscious of one reality, and one reality only, Christ, the Son 
of God. They were all men who saw in Christ a living vital 
force, not only in the little world of their own personal lives, 
but in the greater world of God’s creation. For them, Christ 
was the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and the end, the 
pivot around which they lived and moved and had their being. 
With Christ they were everything; without Him they were 
nothing. These five diverse personalities were one with Christ, 
a oneness that can best be expressed simply as love—a divine 
love—a love of Christ that pervaded their inmost souls and 
bathed all things in the golden light of its consuming fire. These 
five diverse personalities—diverse in their individual differences 
as creatures of human nature tainted by original sin—were one 
with Christ too, and with each other, in that they were able to 
submerge their divergent humar personalities in the singleness 
or oneness of an integrated personality that had its source and 
its core in the Cor Christi, the Heart of Christ. The Heart of 
Christ it was that gave their lives that unity of purpose which 
conditioned all they were, all they did, and all they hoped to 
be. The Heart of Christ was the core of their integration, “their 
life, their sweetness, and their hope”;! it was for them “the 
way, and the truth, and the life.”* 

This is what these men had in common. Realize it, and you 
will understand why the victorious cry of the militant apostle, 
St. Paul, finds expression in the sensitively beautiful declaration 
of the Irish Patriot, Joseph Mary Plunkett: “I see His Blood upon 


*Rev. Alphonsus O’Connor, O.F.M., Cap., is an instructor at St. Francis 
High School and Seminary, Pasedena, Cal. 
1 “Salve Regina.” 2 John, 14:6. 
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the rose, and in the stars the glory of His Eyes.” Realize it, 
and you will understand why St. John the Apostle’s constant ser- 
mon in his declining years as Bishop of Patmos was that of an 
old man wise in the things that are of God: “Beloved, let us 
love one another.” Realize it, and you will understand that 
it is not abhorrent to right reason that the mendicant friar, St. 
Francis of Assisi, should weep tears at the sight of a crossroad 
or crossed tree branches since they reminded him of the sacred 
passion of his beloved Christ. Realize it, and you will under- 
stand that it was not too daring a thing for America’s soldier- 
poet, Joyce Kilmer, to do when he uttered the profound thought 
that the branches of a tree are “leafy arms” outstretched to God 
in prayer. Realize it all, and you will understand that an inte- 
grated personality is a personality that has Christ for its center, 
its heart, its core. These men had that kind of a personality. 
They were an integral part of Christ, and Christ was an integral 
part of them. 

Translated into the reality of modern education, it is per- 
tinent to say that the concept of integration is absolutely the 
same as that just mentioned. Not all of us are saints or poets, 
but there is the stuff of the saint and of the poet in each of us. 
Certainly all of us are required to model our lives on our Di- 
vine Master, Christ; and since the life of the classroom is a 
preparation for a Christ-like life here and hereafter, it too must, 
quite naturally, be Christ-centered. It is the purpose of modern 
education to develop this Christ-centered integration in students. 
The students must be brought to a realization that their humanity 
must be integrated with the Divinity, that their personality 
must be integrated with the personality of Christ, that, while 
retaining their individual human differences, they must integrate 
them in the oneness that is Christ’s. Theirs must be a unity of 
purpose that has its sights always on Christ, a unity of purpose 
that springs from a realization that Christ is “yesterday, today, 
and the same forever,”® “the way, and the truth, and the life.”® 
What St. Paul, St. John, St. Francis of Assisi, Joyce Kilmer, 
Joseph Mary Plunkett, and hosts of others like them accom- 


3 Joseph Mary Plunkett, “I See His Blood upon the Rose,” The World’s 
Great Catholic Poetry, p. 428. Edited by Thomas Walsh. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1943. 

4] John, 4:7. 5 Heb. 13:8. 6 John, 14:6. 
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plished, our students too must accomplish. What these diverse 
personalities did with Christ, our students, too, must do with 
Him. What integration with Christ these men realized, our stu- 
dents too must realize. What these men learned in the class- 
room of Christ and how they transmitted that knowledge in the 
worlds of their day, our students too must do: drink deeply of 
the knowledge of Christ and, being filled themselves, fill the 
world of our day. In a word, Christ-like living must be the 
purpose of our modern education, that is to say, a life lived 
incorporated with Christ: acting as Christ would act, thinking as 
Christ would think, praying as Christ would pray. This is not 
impossible if Christ is made the center of an integrated per- 
sonality, if the Heart of Christ is made the core of integration. 
The concept of integration, translated from theory into prac- 
tice, is possible in a variety of ideas and definitions. But trimmed 
down to its essential nature, it is capable of being stated as 
involving three basic duties of the individual: his duties to 
God, his duties to his neighbor, and his duties to himself. Inte- 
gration, thus understood, may be envisaged as a triangle: a 
triangle that has God and man’s duties to God as the apex, 
that has Christ as the sides, and that has man’s duties to his 
neighbor and man’s duties to himself as the base angles. The 
area of such a triangle is love, a love inculcated by Christ when 
He said: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with thy whole 
heart... . Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”7 A per- 
sonality so steeped in love of Christ that all things are loved 
“through Him, and with Him” is, then, an integrated personality 
in the fullest, deepest and sublimest sense of the word. Christ 
means everything to such a personality. With Christ as the 
dominant force in his life such an integrated personality will 
evolve a perfect harmonizing of his spiritual and secular activi- 
ties. Both in tone and motive, each will be intensely religious. 
In his spiritual life, he will ever strive to become one with 
Christ: through knowledge, becoming one with Him through in- 
tellectual assimilation, oneness of mind; through purely spiritual 
assimilation, becoming one with Him by participation in His 
life by means of the Mass, the Eucharist, the Sacraments, receiv- 
ing His life, His presence and His grace; and through conformity 


7 Matt. 22:37-39. 8 Canon of the Mass. 
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of will and heart, becoming one with Him by doing, out of love, 
what He would have us do, loving as He wants us to love, and 
using our God-given talents as He would have us use them—to 
serve Him and to serve others for Him. In his secular life, he 
will try to make his work a form of prayer, sacrifice, and love; 
he will seek to see in his human art an appreciation and mani- 
festation of the Divine Art; he will strive to make his particular 
vocation conform to the Divine Will in all things—ever trying 
to make of his life, in the eyes of God, a “thing of beauty and 
a joy forever.” In a word, such a personality will try to make 
his little life an integrally spiritual one, fitting it perfectly into 
the larger life that is the Mystical Body of Christ.'® 

Knowing, loving, praying, and worshipping—these, then, sum 
up man’s duties to God. Knowledge of God is primarily knowl- 
edge of God as Christ knew Him, as Christ knew Him as Father. 
The way to God is the way to Christ, who said: “If you had 
known me you would also have known My Father,”!! and “No 
one comes to the Father but through Me.”'* Knowledge leads 
to love, and love tends towards union; and when Christ is at 
the heart of the matter, that is, the human personality, then 
knowledge of God, love of God, union with God is assured. With 
Christ as center, a perfectly integrated personality, further, will 
have a deep consciousness of what his duties to his neighbor 
imply. He will have a divine awareness of what Christ meant 
when He told us to love our neighbor as ourselves; a divine 
awareness that his duties to his neighbor are a matter of loving 
and not of liking, a matter of willing and not of feeling; a di- 
vine awareness that his neighbor, no matter what his religion, 
no matter what his ideology, no matter what his color, is a 
creature like himself made in the image and likeness of God; 
a divine awareness that the Mystical Body of Christ throws up 
no barrier but embraces all as children of the Most High; a 
divine awareness that the virtues of gentleness, kindness, good- 
ness, patience, meekness, mildness, and magnanimity are the 
virtues of the Master Himself. With Christ tugging at his heart- 


9 John Keats, “Endymion,” Romantic Poets, p. 566. Edited by J. Stephens. 
New York: American Book Co., 1933. 

10 John Julian Ryan, The Idea of a Catholic College, pp. 7-8. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1945. 

11 John, 14:7. 12 Jbid., 6. 
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strings, such a personality will seek to be all things to all men 
and to restore all things in Christ. 

Finally, with Christ as center, a perfectly integrated per- 
sonality will realize the true nature and dignity of his own human 
destiny. Hence, his duties to himself will consist in the acquisi- 
tion of ideas, habits, and attitudes which lead to physical and 
vocational, social and cultural fitness, all blending with and pro- 
moting that spiritual and supernatural fitness that conditions him 
for his final destiny—the Beatific Vision. 

These three relationships, then—to God, to self, to neighbor— 
constitute, through incorporation with Christ, the essential parts 
of a well-integrated personality. It is the duty of education to 
provide a curriculum that should embrace a core of experiences 
which will develop Christ-like ideas, habits, and attitudes pointed 
to the maintenance of these three relationships or duties. Speci- 
fically, education is charged with the obligation of providing a 
unity of purpose for its students that will lead them, first to the 
proximate or immediate end of education, which is to cooperate 
with Divine Grace in forming the true and perfect Christian, 
to form Christ in those regenerated by Baptism; and secondly 
to the ultimate end of education, which is the possession of 
God. The core of experiences which the curriculum must pro- 
vide in order to meet these ends of education, must be a core 
of experiences that is built around the Cor Christi, the Heart of 
Christ. The spirit of Christ must dominate in every subject of 
the curriculum. Every subject must be thought of and taught 
as an art reflective of Divine Art. “All art,” in the words of 
Jacques Maritain, speaking on a thesis that the creative artists 
are en rapport with the Infinite and hence are like mystics, 
“goes spontaneously to God. To God, not as man’s end, not in 
the moral line but to God as the universal principle of all form 
and clarity.”1* We who teach must teach our students to know 
not only how to make a living, but how to make a life; teach 
them not only is it a good thing to know about physical and 
chemical changes, but it is a better thing to know about Tran- 
substantiation, for that is higher than any physical or chemical 
change; that is a miracle; teach them that it is a good thing to 
study the humanities, but it is far better to study the Divinity; 


a 
13 Jacques Maritain and Jean Cocteau, Art and Faith, p. 97. Translated 
by John Coleman. New York: Philosophical Library, 1948. 
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teach them that it is a good thing to study the great epics of 
literature, but it is far better to study the greatest epics, the 
Creation, the Incarnation, and the Redemption; teach them that 
it is a good thing to study all about the stars and the planets, 
but it is a better thing to know about our home beyond the stars, 
and about Him Who made the stars and the planets. Teach 
them all this, and you will have taught them everything. Teach 
them to be saints, to be poets. Teach them Christ, and you will 
have taught them knowledge; teach them knowledge, and you 
will have taught them love; teach them love, and you will have 
taught them union. After that, God will teach them the rest. 


One out of every four of New Hampshire’s children attend 
Catholic school, according to the Commissioner of Education. 
The National Catholic Youth Council, composed of delegates 
from every diocese, will meet in Cincinnati, October 11 to 14. 
Grailville Summer School of the Lay Apostolate at Loveland, 
Ohio, has scheduled four major six-week courses, beginning July 3. 
The second Summer School of Liturgical Music will be con- 
ducted at St. Anselm’s Abbey, Manchester, N.H., July 9-August 4. 
Two hundred students from 14 Catholic colleges, taking part 
in a workshop conducted at the College of New Rochelle in April, 
recommended that the family allowance system, basing a worker's 
wages on the number of children, be adopted in this country. 
Loras College will be the headquarters of the twelfth National 
Liturgical Week, to be held August 20 to 24. 
The Sisters of Mercy of the Union recently marked the cen- 
tenary of their arrival in Arkansas with a pageant at Little Rock. 
The first Negro ever to be named assistant superintendent of 
schools in New York City, Dr. John B. King, is a Catholic. 
Over a million children 10 to 13 years of age, one out of 
eight youngsters of these ages, had jobs in August 1950. Even 
in October, 719,000 were working, or 1 out of 12. Half worked 
without pay, many thousands for 35 hours a week. 
“Public schools must adopt some sort of religious education 
to save our country from moral decay,” Bishop Thomas A. Con- 
nolly declared recently in a sermon in Seattle. 








THE SCIENCE OF SCIENCES 


MANUEL ALMADA* 


During the next ten years, Catholic education in the United 
States will probably have to fight for its life. This continu- 
ing struggle for survival will be something far more drastic 
than the usual monthly and yearly campaigns to gather suf- 
ficient funds and competent personnel to maintain the Catholic 
educational system operating somewhere near its present peak 
of efficiency. Today’s menace to American Catholic education 
does not come merely from the malice of its human enemies. 
Human malice is comparatively easy to conquer or ignore, but 
the malice of the foul fiend who menaces all humanity can be 
beaten only with very special weapons. 

The murder of Catholic education in the United States is 
now obviously possible, and Satan has close to his filthy hands 
the two weapons by which it can be easily accomplished, namely, 
starvation and suffocation. Daily accounts of organized wicked- 
ness, world-wide in its scope, report that these weapons have 
already reached the hearts of many nations and threaten our own. 

Already, there are springing up in our country routines, 
some of them temporarily necessitated by foreign threats to 
our cherished freedoms, which if allowed to become permanent, 
will eventually starve Catholic education at its roots. The 
threat of starvation is plainly visible. It takes little mathematics 
to figure out what the drafting of eighteen-year-olds will do to 
Catholic college enrollments. Moreover, taxation of Catholic 
school property is no longer the wild threat of disagreeable athe- 
ists. It actually happens to be an unpleasant fact of these 
modern times in more places than one in these United States. 
Today, the possible national taxation of Catholic school prop- 
erties is not the impossible matter which easy-going Catholics 
think it to be. And it is not difficult to imagine numerous situa- 
tions where Catholics as well as other citizens might think that 
they were giving themselves relief from taxes by voting to let 
religious institutions be slowly taxed into bankruptcy. 


*Manuel Almada is a resident of New Bedford, Mass., and an advertis- 
ing director by profession. 
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The sad reason why this tragedy can happen in the United 
States is because too many Catholics do not, or cannot, or will 
not honestly believe that a Catholic educational system is neces- 
sary in this country. They know so little of their own religion 
and the naked facts of the secular seas in which they daily 
sail that they thoughtlessly consider the American Catholic edu- 
cational system to be little more than a duplicate of the nation’s 
public school system, except that it contains special arrange- 
ments for making the children say daily prayers and offers em- 
ployment to thousands of nuns, who might otherwise be left 
with nothing to do. 

This mass ignorance is in itself a deadly menace to the Cath- 
olic Church. Somehow, in the next few years, the children of 
light must borrow some of the wisdom of the children of the 
world. The personnel of Catholic education must somehow 
manage to add a new duty to the heavy burdens they already 
bear, the duty of telling everyone in America that Catholic edu- 
cation is not merely valuable but indispensable to the United 
States. Catholic education is the one form of American ecuca- 
tion that this nation cannot afford to lose. In fact, according 
to Catholic philosophy, the farther away the United States moves 
from Catholic principles and the Catholic institutions which 
teach and perpetuate these principles, the nearer this country 
moves to national suicide. Catholic education is more than a 
mere collection of schools created to teach American youth the 
three “R’s” trimmed with prayers. Catholic education is the 
system of teaching all Americans the science of individual and 
national survival. 

The first step in any movement to educate the United States 
to the indispensability of Catholic education as a condition of 
national survival must be the re-orientation of Catholic educa- 
tors themselves. From now on, they must be more than edu- 
cators. They must be salesmen, and sales can be transacted 
only in the language of the potential customers. If Hitler and 
Stalin could persuade millions of people to believe as true the 
most outrageous lies, simply by their incessant repetition in 
familiar words, why cannot Catholic educators persuade the 
masses to believe the truth itself? 

Catholic theology is more than a mere science. It is truly 
the “science of sciences.” This statement is more than a felicitous 
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arrangement of syllables; it is a simple statement of fact. Cath- 
olic education, then, should be sold to the masses for what it 
truly is, science. Would not the mere appropriation of the term 
cause many who now have no interest in the Catholic religion 
to investigate seriously its claims and principles? Would not 
the new use of the term cause many who are now accepting 
without thought the “scientific” superficialities of the hour to 
take a closer, a more penetrating, a more skeptical look at 
“modern” secular science. 

A young man was asked recently: “What do you think of 
modern knowledge?” “It’s numerous, isn’t it?” he answered. 
To realize how wise was his whimsical estimate of modern knowl- 
edge, one need only glance casually through any college cata- 
logue for 1951. Once there was a branch of human knowledge 
called medical ‘science. Today, it has become a huge family of 
allied sciences, each so vast and complex as to be beyond any 
average human’s powers of complete comprehension. For ex- 
ample, if a surgeon were to spend every minute of his entire 
life reading in the field of surgery, he would be unable to finish 
and understand half of the world’s books about surgery. The 
same is true of every major branch of secular science. No 
human being can ever master all that is actually recorded about 
any important science, let alone keep pace with everything new 
that is being learned every day throughout the world about that 
science. 

Secular science has become a huge cancer in human society, 
multiplying knowledge without rhyme or reason, often apparent- 
ly without any other purpose than the blind impulse to con- 
stantly reproduce itself, splitting itself amoeba-like over and 
over incessantly. 

The average American regards science as the modern magic 
with which, at will, he can accurately assemble all the countless 
pieces which compose the infinite jig-saw puzzle of existence 
in order to form the complete picture which his hopes and de- 
sires tell him is there. He is not to be blamed for surrendering 
to an illusion that was fed him with his mother’s milk. Knowl- 
edge for knowledge’s sake, science for science’s sake, “pure 
science” is a weird hypnosis which hangs like horses’ blinkers 
around the eyesight of many of mankind’s greatest thinkers. 
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It is hard for Americans educated in public schools to real- 
ize that the assimilation of secular knowledge is basically only 
the mastery of a series of details. Even in the absence of 
teachers, such knowledge may always be gathered in the classic 
manner of constant trial and error. 

But the knowledge of how to recognize the limits of knowl- 
edge, the wisdom of knowing how to see and live with the 
unknowable, the knowledge of reconciling what we know with 
what we can never know, this is indeed the super-knowledge, 
the science of sciences. This super-science must be even more 
than a science of sciences. It must be a science for recognizing 
true science. All is not really science that goes by that honor- 
able name. The line between science and pseudo-science is not 
always obvious to the naked, unarmed brain. 

The world is bleeding to death for lack of a protective science, 
a science with authority, a science that can never make a mistake. 
The world is crying for a science that explains the beginning 
and the end of living, a science that gives a true reason for life, 
a science that guides every human being’s pilgrimage through 
his entire life and also gently prepares him for death. 

No one knows better than Catholic educators that the Cath- 
olic religion is that vitally needed science of sciences, a tre- 
mendous “modern” thing capable of embracing all knowledge 
and all humanity and of bringing both back to the glorious God 
from Whom they originally came. But it is not enough for them 
to know this. They must advertise the triumphant truth to all 
the world in the language of the world that the world may under- 
stand and share in that truth. 


St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt., will begin a new 
Air Force ROTC program in September. St. Michael’s is one of 
62 colleges chosen from among 450 considered by the Air Force. 

St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kan., will graduate the 
largest class in its history this June, 85 men from 14 states. 

The University of Santa Clara recently marked its centennial 
with a triduum of Solemn Masses in the campus Mission Church. 





CATHOLICS DO NOT UNDERSTAND 


EDWARD F. MOHLER* 


May we forget our SS numbers, turn off the TV set, let the 
UN rehash political problems, and feel assured about that RFC 
loan? This whirling time needs to turn away from the “dollar- 
and-cents” outlook, away from the glamorizing of the insipid 
and insignificant incidents of daily life, away from the spirituali- 
zation of the materialistic to look over an organization which 
has been around for a long, long time. Let us not call her the 
Christian Church, though that term has a heavenly siginficance. 
Let us not call her the one, holy, catholic, apostolic Church, 
after the philosophic-theological view of Augustine. Let us call 
her by her most beloved name, the Catholic Church, repository 
of the thoughts of God about Himself and man. Through nine- 
teen centuries, the Catholic Church has been on a high adventure 
in time and space, busying herself in the service of God while 
at the same time she has been about the concerns of men. She 
has studied both good and evil, the first a projection of God, 
the last an invention of a spirit greater than man. 

It would seem logical to suppose that any organization so 
enduring, so resistant to the wear of time, the nickings of un- 
kindness, and the smashing blows of malice, might be under- 
standable to anyone of open intelligence. Yet it is true that 
the Apostles themselves had difficulty in understanding the 
Church. They, however, were new to the Church and the 
Church was new to them. For later times, particularly our own, 
the long history of the Catholic Church stretches through the 
centuries for all to read. Its glories and degradations, its com- 
pleted and uncompleted works, its magnificent and magnanimous 
leaders, its petty manipulators are listed in detail for anyone to 
ponder. Triumphs and defeats have alternated as they must in 
human affairs. The triumphs have led at times toward vain- 
glory. The defeats have never been complete, final. Always 
there has been something above the natural which made it im- 
possible for the Catholic Church to teach evil, though such a 


alae F. Mohler, M.A., is a professor at Mary Manse College, Toledo, 
Ohio. 
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course might have been to her immediate advantage. Good 
popes and bad heve been alike in that they could not change 
the teaching of Christ. 

The Catholic Church has been engaged in every species of 
spiritual and material issue that can be known to man. All the 
important contests—the A-bomb and the H-bomb notwithstand- 
ing—must be fought in and over the spirit of man. So it was 
in the beginning of the Catholic Church; so it is now. In her 
tender, stumbling years of babyhood the Church had to fight 
off the Eastern schisms and heresies which threatened her very 
existence. Arius and Manes; Nestorius and Sergius—these tried 
to take over. They were met by such champions as Tertullian 
and Basil; Gregory and Augustine. The controversies and bloody 
battles of the early years were intensified into horrors by the 
zealotic drive with which various supporters of the theological 
schools urged the explanations which they had devised about 
the meaning of this world and the next. The East is always a 
mysterious land to the rest of the world, an area clouded over 
with brooding intensity. The Catholic Church began in the 
East but since she is intended for all men without one least 
exception, she could not permit, did not permit factions and 
personal interpretations to interfere with her commission. She 
loved (and loves) the Old Law; she loves the New Law. Both 
are law to her, the first incomplete, the last the complete law. 
The value of both and the place of each the Catholic Church 
had to determine. 

If we view the early history of the Catholic Church from the 
natural standpoint we must conclude that she chose well in 
imitating the organizations of the Roman Empire—titles, di- 
visions, capital, customs, and language—for they, though pagan 
and decayed, had like herself a world significance. We who 
are so breathless in the twentieth century about a will-o-the 
wisp like the League of Nations or the United Nations, must 
remind ourselves that the Catholic Church from the beginning 
had a natural-supernatural world view. She could not escape 
it for her Founder had said: “All nations—through all time— 
all that I have taught you.” The Catholic Church broke through 
the racial and religious insularity of the East, moved her capital 
to Rome and came to grips with the mighty Roman government 
she was to imitate. Persecution followed persecution. For the 
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sincere Romans there was logic in the persecutions. For ardent 
Catholics there were higher logic and martyrdom. The long 
ordeal could take only one course, have only one ending. Good 
and evil raged titanically in a struggle somewhat akin to the 
ideological battle of the second quarter of the twentieth century. 
The blood of the dead could and did water the garden of 
religion. When the Roman world collapsed from dry rot all 
that was worth saving the Catholic Church saved for us. Pos- 
sibly the Church could have saved more; certainly she could 
have saved less. 

The Eastern emperors ceased to look to the westward. The 
roughness of life in a crumbled civilization was too much for 
their softness. The rigors of opposing the earthy barbarians 
from the North did not appeal. Enterprise died out of them. 
These political leaders ran away but the Catholic Church and 
the popes stayed. The Church and her leaders, with strength 
of spirit rather than strength of body, met the challengers and 
conquered them perhaps because the Church had more time 
than ordinary governments. Historically, if anything belongs in 
Italy, it is the Catholic Church. Historically, if anyone belongs 
in Rome, it is the pope. 

After the barbarians had settled down Europe began to bloom 
under the ministration of the Catholic Church. Churches, uni- 
versities, hospitals, seminaries, guild halls, religious orders, 
philosophers, and scholars—each so thoroughly Catholic and so 
effective for God and man that the world, until the hurried, 
cynical days in which we live, has stood in awestruck respect. 
There were wars, misunderstandings, straining between the 
pope and the emperor, but from the ninth to the fourteen cen- 
tury the people of Europe thought in terms of a Catholic com- 
monwealth, the common wealth of the world, the common wealth 
of the human spirit. Most thoughtful people hold the Middle 
Ages to be what they were, ages of faith—of earnest prayerful- 
ness, of spontaneous, practical, hearty good works, of heaven- 
reaching ideals explained and exemplified by an Anthony, a 
Benedict, a Francis, an Albert the Great, a Thomas Aquinas, 
a Thomas More, an Ignatius. 

The first break in the charmed circle of Catholic unity came 
through the Renaissance. Francis Petrarch, the protagonist of 
humanism, told his followers that man should be interested in 
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himself, his own thoughts, and his own emotions. He stressed 
the importance of opinion, elevated the subjective above the 
objective. He warned the devotees of “culture” about the 
danger of imitating the pagans too closely. In such excess 
he saw disaster. The fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
blazed with a crackling brightness of art and literature and 
science. Mankind has been gasping ever since at the worldly 
glory then reached. Now, the Catholic Church loves humanity, 
humanness and humaneness but she is ever alert to the snares 
of humanism. The Catholic Church accepts individuality be- 
cause God made it; she despises individualism because man in- 
vented it for his own glory. The shiny accomplishments of the 
Renaissance turned into a roaring fire that charred much of the 
goodness and humanness of an earlier period. The Catholic 
Church gathered the blackened embers and with great effort 
re-erected an ordered life for her children. That the Catholic 
Church survived proves much about the nature of the institution. 

Many problems of modern life are later forms of the contest 
between self and eternity. Knowing that, the Catholic Church 
searched the “new learning” of the later days. For example 
she saw the materialism of these later days when it was first 
called socialism. She condemned it and legislated against it. 
The Catholic Church insisted that education and religion cannot 
be divorced without destroying both. The Catholic Church 
‘worked her ethics into economics, placing man above money, 
peace above profits. Few of the precocious gallopers into ma- 
terial Utopia listened to her. These things and much, much 
more are in the record for all to see. 

Catholics cannot understand—in the face of such a record— 
why a Mazzini, a Cavour, a Briand, and a Clemenceau should 
hate and fight the Catholic Church. 

Catholics cannot understand why France in her agonizing 
hour of trial during World War I, summoned her exiled clerics 
to the colors, why Clemenceau chose a devout Catholic, Foch, 
to crush German aggression and then once the crisis had passed 
and the grisly work was done, repudiated the men who had led 
or fought in the battles. 

Catholics cannot understand the clever, twisted brillance of a 
Gibbon, the searing hatred of a Voltaire, the materialism of a 
Wells, the spoiled-boy impudence of a Shaw. 
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Catholics cannot understand an Oxnam who calls for unity 
but not for Catholic unity, or a Blanchard who finds nothing 
good or praiseworthy in the record of their Church. 

Catholics do understand the Master who foretold that the 
Church would be persecuted. These predictions have been ful- 
filled. But Catholics, though their unsympathetic neighbors 
may deny it, are human. They cannot understand the modern 
neglect of the Church’s record. They cannot understand the 
misinterpretation of that record. There is so little to condemn 
in that record. Few are the examples of neglect of duty. Cath- 
olics feel that the modern world should be, in the best human 
sense, proud of what the Catholic Church has done. 


Mother Mary Leo Tracy, O.S.F., foundress of the College 
of St. Teresa, died May 2. She was 90 years old and had cele- 
brated her diamond jubilee as a religious in 1944. 

St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Ind., will hold a seven-day 
conference, August 5-12, on Catholic thought for students in 
secular college Newman clubs. . .. Rev. Raphael H. Gross, 
C.PP.S., will assume the presidency of St. Joseph’s, July 1. 

Phi Lambda Theta, National Association for Women in Edu- 
cation, announced recently two $400 awards, to be granted on 
or before August 15, for significant research studies on “Pro- 
fessional Problems of Women.” Inquiries should be addressed 
to Alice H. Hayden, chairman, University of Washington, Seattle 
5, Washington. 

The Archdiocese of New York has purchased the William 
Boyce Thompson Institute, Yonkers, as the new home of Seton 
Academy. 

Jesuit universities in the United States, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many are offering graduate scholarships to students of Sophia 
University, Tokyo. Concentration will be on social sciences. 

Mundelein College will be host to the Catholic Theatre Con- 
ference convention, June 13-16. Five hundred Catholic univer- 
sities, colleges, high schools, and community theatres will be rep- 
resented. Several plays will be presented during the sessions. 

The University of Santo Tomas de Villanueva of Havana, Cuba, 
is offering a master’s program in Spanish, July 2 to August 10. 





THE USES OF HISTORY* 


JOHN T. FARRELL} 


There are good and bad uses for everything, even good and 
bad uses for history. History is the artificial memory of the race, 
therefore superior to the natural memory of an individual, and 
superior as well to the group memory which is sometimes called 
tradition. The superiority is, in each case, by virtue of the facts 
of construction and extension. That is to say, the unsupported 
individual memory or the unsupported group memory cannot 
bear more than a limited number of details without confusion 
or contradiction, while written history is potentially inclusive of 
a multitude of details; likewise, the unsupported individual or 
group memory derives from oral communication, usually from 
one language, even from one locality, while history’s extension 
is limited only by the extent of records. Moreover, men co- 
operate to enlarge history through such media as edited docu- 
ments, chronologies, dissertations, monographs, etc., to an extent 
that no one man can possibly know it all. Of course, it has 
been tried. Some men have tried to write histories of mankind, 
but the result has never satisfied; and I should imagine that if 
it is ever done very well by any author, it will be a synthesis 
of other men’s learning. It is rather to be expected that one 
man may devote his life to considering one part of human his- 
tory and to making it understandable through his writing and 
his teaching. But no matter what the historian attempts, he is 
accountable for his construction, for his contribution to the arti- 
ficial memory of the race, just as we are all accountable for the 
use to which we put our natural memory, be it in common 
speech or in formal testimony. To put it as bluntly as one can, 
it is possible to construct a lie or to construct the truth and with 
the same consequences, essentially, which derive from telling 
the truth or telling a falsehood in ordinary human intercourse. 

I believe that an understanding of this relationship, between 
the natural memory and its expression on the one hand, and 


*Address delivered on the occasion of the installation of new members, 
Beta-Pi Chapter, Phi Alpha Theta, National Honorary History Fraternity, 
at Georgetown University, May 7, 1951. 

tJohn T. Farrell, Ph.D., is associate professor of history at the Catholic 
University of America. 
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the artificial memory and its expression on the other hand, helps 
to place history with reference to the so-called natural sciences. 
A generation ago, history was often called a science; and there 
are still those who refer to it as one of the social sciences, as 
though to leave it out of the social sciences would be to do 
historians some great wrong. Appropriately, the historian as a 
scientist was supposed to be as indifferent to his materials of 
study as a biologist is indifferent to a dissected frog. But a frog 
never declared war, never made a peace treaty, never started a 
heresy, never discovered a new continent. Now, while I am 
sure that you do not have to be told that historians are, on 
occasion, scientists, like the biologists, you know just as well that 
such occasions are unusual, except among those who devote 
their lives to what are properly called the auxiliary sciences, 
like diplomatics or paleography. These have their uses, but 
history begins where the auxiliary sciences have been used to 
accomplish some task in laying the foundations of a story. When 
history is written, historians treat of events to which they can- 
not be indifferent; and it is from that element of sympathy 
which exists between the historian and his materials that we are 
able to establish what history is and what it is not: It is not 
one of the natural sciences; it is a moral science. 

As men construct an artificial memory of the past they must 
exercise judgment in establishing the reasons for what has hap- 
pened. No work of history can be a mass of facts, with no 
articulation, no structure. At the same time that they judge 
others as revealed in records of the past, historians reveal them- 
selves. For better or for worse they tell their readers not only 
what has happened, they tell what they themselves know of 
the nature of man, his origin, his purpose in life, his relationship 
to God. For better or for worse, they reveal to their readers 
what are their own beliefs, hopes, or fears; where their own 
consciences lack a proper formation; above all, what theology 
and philosophy are implicit in their own education. Now it is 
true that the amount of self-revelation varies, even among good 
historians, according to the subject treated, but if we estimate 
the value of a work of history, we tend to esteem it, first, accord- 
ing to the extent and authenticity of the data; second, according 
to the capacity of the author for construction—his critical ability 
in handling the data; and, third, according to the soundness of 
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the historian’s judgment with reference to truths established in 
disciplines which do not depend upon history for their validity, 
namely, philosophy and theology. Remember, we do not look 
for one man who will tell the whole story, who will be the his- 
torian of the human race; we just expect that whatever portion 
of that story is told will satisfy in service to the truth about 
human events as far as it goes. 

Perhaps the uses and abuses of history can already be under- 
stood, simply from the definition of what history is. Anyhow, 
and before elaborating any further, let me call attention to cer- 
tain popular misconceptions of history. One of the expressions 
which, from misuse, has come to grate upon my ears is the one, 
“History teaches us... .” It is sometimes rendered in an even 
more obnoxious way as, “All history is witness to... .” I have 
heard either of these expressions used, by economists, by 
chemists, by sundry other professionally educated people, by 
politicians, and by others without much education. In either 
form it is usually a device to pin down some volatile globule of 
an assertion before its gaseous content causes it to drift away 
out of reach. Perhaps you yourselves have heard that, all his- 
tory teaches that the Church of Rome, and its infamous servants 
the Jesuits, have everywhere conspired against the peace and 
security of free peoples. Or it may be that history is cited to 
support the assertion that every instance of public support 
for the Church has led to a union of Church and State to the 
ruination of both. History is occasionally invoked to prove that 
every attempt of ecclesiastical authority to register condemna- 
tions of violations of the moral law has pointed the way to the 
police state. But history is not only used to close all argument 
in that way; it is sometimes required of history teachers that 
they assume a positive obligation to support some current poli- 
tical madness. I shall never forget the cool nerve of one lady 
who meant to be, oh, so helpful, when, in 1946, she reminded 
me that I should have to revise completely my teaching of his- 
tory in the light of One World and The United Nations. For 
her, a new generation would require the basic facts for a demo- 
cratic religion. 

It would be extremely gratifying if I were able to say that 
historians did not share any blame for the popular misconcep- 
tions, but that would be equivalent to saying that historians 
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have never abused history; and then I should be a liar. Un- 
fortunately, some historian has made himself guilty, at least in 
the formal sense, for every one of those aforementioned falsi- 
fications. Let me say, however, that experience in teaching and 
in writing history does in some measure induce a cautious ap- 
proach, and a popular misconception may often be the result of 
a listener’s or a reader’s inattention or bias, rather than the result 
of some historian’s error. And if we look for the abuses of his- 
tory in the last four hundred years or so, a primary responsi- 
bility rests upon governments, upon politicians who have made 
history their instrument for spreading lies. Arguing only from 
my own background in English History, I refer for a primary 
example to that monstrous falsification drafted by Henry VIII, 
or at his order, which bears the title A Glasse of the Truth. 
Written in 1530 or 1531, and designed to clarify for the king's 
subjects all that they should know of the pretensions of the 
“bishop of Rome,” it contradicts much of what the same monarch 
had been happy to write, about a decade before, in his Defense 
of the Seven Sacraments. A feeble effort by any modern 
standards of scholarship, it is nevertheless the case, as Father 
Hughes in his recent volume on The Reformation in England 
has pointed out, that Church of England historians will, even in 
the twentieth century, use an occasional bromide from A Glasse 
of the Truth.1_ History had not achieved a major role in propa- 
ganda, however, while the more popular instruments like the 
stage, the pulpit, or the pious works of Protestant martyrology 
reinforced the lies which the government sought to spread. Later 
generations would, so to speak, take their lies straight, as from 
the Whig historians, like Macauley, and discover, as one writer 
has put it, that for the English Israelites, Rome was Egypt, the 
Reformation was Exodus, and the passage of the Great Reform 
Bill was the entry into the promise land.” 

Could not each of you, with different reference, from other 
backgrounds in European or American History, go on from this 
point? Further elaboration is unnecessary. 


1 Philip Hughes, The Reformation in England, Vol. 1, The King’s Pro- 
ceedings, p. 249 and note. New York: Macmillan Co., 1951. 

2D. C. Somervell, English Thought in the Nineteenth Century, p. 91. 
London: Methuen, 1947 (5th ed.). For a more serious criticism, see 
Herbert Butterfield, The Whig Interpretation of History. London: G. Bell 
and Sons, 1931. 
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There are no lies or errors of history; there are only lies and 
errors of historians. On the other hand, it is not that I mean 
to say that any conscientiously made history is a total loss be- 
cause of its errors. As to the data, there may be errors of omis- 
sion or commission; then too, the structure may be impressive 
and contain many good generalizations. I require my students 
to read Macauley, for the good that is in his work, as well as 
to learn what they have to contend with. Historians are very 
seldom misleading by intent. It is a rare thing when a his- 
torian means to tell a lie, as when John Hay wrote to his col- 
laborator on the life of Abraham Lincoln, and referring to Gen- 
eral MacClellan’s part in the Civil War, remarked: “We must 
seem to be fair to him.”* It is, my liberal soul declares, only the 
exceptional historian who means to lie. No, the significant dis- 
tortions and abuses, apart from critical facts overlooked or lost, 
come from the devotion of this or that historian to some doc- 
trine, or principle, inadequate or utterly wrong. Thus, the 
Marxists dogmatize error, often to the accompaniment of a multi- 


tude of pious references to Marx, Lenin, or Stalin; thus, the 
pragmatists among our American Historians make history some- 
thing functional, a system of political education.* The result 
is a lie in either case. 


What a challenge is constantly offered to the Catholic his- 
torian! Yet how badly prepared he often is to meet his respon- 
sibilities. I cannot speak in this gathering of any inadequacies 
of preparation in philosophy or theology, those disciplines which 
are essential if judgment is to be made properly. But bitter 
experience has taught some of us that something material all 
too often gets in the way of the Catholic historian’s great task 
of slum clearance among the faulty structures of history, or in 
the way of his equally important task of erecting new structures. 
It does not matter that the Catholic’s work may be set down as 
biased, that it may be misinterpreted. Lingard did not write in 
vain, for all that he has been maligned by those who dismissed 


3 As quoted by J. G. Randall, Lincoln the President: Springfield to 
Gettysburg, Vol. Il, p. 68. New York: Dodd Mead Co., 1945. 

4For the pragmatists, see Chester M. Destler, “Some Observations on 
Contemporary Historical Theory,” American Historical Review, LV (April, 
1950), 503-529. For a = purporting to defend John Dewey against 
Destler’s implications, see Ibid., LVI (January, 1951), 450-452. 
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him as an eccentric, or as a pretty good Catholic apologist,® 
or as a Tory historian whose opinions fortunately did not pre- 
vail. In fact, he was right at a time when nearly everybody 
else was wrong. No, the real difficulty is not that of getting a 
friendly reading public once a work is done; it is rather that 
the difficulty comes in getting the work done. Normally, the 
Catholic teacher of history is overworked and underpaid. He 
must write, but he must do so by the practice of heroic virtue. 
1 submit, to you, and to administrators of the limited funds of 
Catholic education, that if Providence ultimately shapes all his- 
tory, Providence does not teach or write history. That must 
be the work of those who would be witnesses to the truth, or 
those who would be enemies of the truth. I need not ask you, 


which shall it be? 


Health hazard Number One for children who have had rheu- 
matic fever is the combination of overcrowded classrooms and 
teacher’s insistence on perfect attendance records, claims the 
American Heart Association. In a bulletin, “What the Classroom 
Teacher Should Know and Do about Children with Heart Dis- 
ease,” the Association points out that congested classrooms are 
one of the undesirable environmental conditions which con- 
tribute to the spread of “strep” infections, and that such infec- 
tions can be the forerunner of rheumatic fever. To a child who 
has once had rheumatic fever, subsequent attacks bring increas- 
ing damage to the heart. The Association advises, therefore, that 
children with respiratory infections be kept from close contact 
with others—a recommendation which implies less stress on 
perfect attendance, and possibly isolation of children with colds 
in special classrooms. 


5 Christopher Hollis, “John Lingard,” Great Catholics, pp. 258-267. 
Edited by Claude Williamson. New York: Macmillan Co., 1946. 

6 Samuel Eliot Morison, “Faith of a Historian,’ American Historical 
Review, LVI (January, 1951), 265. Morison most unfairly links John 
Lingard with Hume and Mommsen and then asks whether the English 
people would have clung to their liberties through good and evil fortune 
if they had listened to such as these instead of listening to Green, Macauley, 
and Trevelyan. 





“AND GLADLY TECHE”’ 


CHARLES F. HOBAN, JR.* 


Nothing short of a complete reversal of the hierarchy on 
Catholic education for Catholic children and youth can reduce 
the demand for teachers in parochial schools. Nothing short 
of a minor mass migration of Catholic young women to the 
convents can meet the demand for religious teachers. Even 
were vocations to rise miraculously, it would take years of train- 
ing to qualify the Sisters professionally for their teaching assign- 
ments, 

The solution to the teacher shortage in Catholic schools is 
unquestionably in the increased employment of lay teachers. 
This raises the $3,000 question, “Where is the money coming 
from?” 

In public schools, a beginning teacher is paid a minimum 
of from $1,800 to $2,800 a year. This salary is increased by yearly 
increments to nearly twice that amount. While the public school 
salary requirements do not apply by law to parochial school 
teachers, minimum salary requirements of the laity do apply. 
Lay teachers live in the world, not in religion. They receive 
neither the graces nor the social security the religious com- 
munity provides. 

The salary, so-called, paid by the parish for the service of 
religious teachers is scarcely enough to feed, clothe, and house 
the sisters on even a marginal standard. It is not unknown for 
these modern saints in their outworn medieval habits to go 
hungry and undernourished, and to pray in unheated chapels 
in the dead of winter, simply because there is not sufficient 
money to buy proper food and fuel. Five hundred dollars is a 
princely stipend, when it is paid, for the teaching services 
of a sister from September to June, and for going to summer 
school for the degrees and professional credits demanded in 
ever increasing number for teacher certification and institutional 
accreditation. 


*Charles F. Hoban, Jr., Ph.D., is associate professor in the Depart- 
ment of Education, Catholic University of America, and presently on 
leave with the U. S. Army. 
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Parishes are often hard put to pay even these sub-standard 
stipends. There is the mortgage on the church, the mortgage 
on the school, and the mortgage on the rectory; the salaries 
of the priests (also princely); the fuel; the diocesan charities; 
the support of the seminary; and all the regular odds and ends 
of missions, propaganda, youth organizations, etc., etc., all of 
which must be paid out of the Sunday plate and envelope col- 
lections, the bingo parties, and the carnivals. 

Parents have all these troubles all over again, as parents. 
There are the first and second mortgages on the house; the time- 
payments on the car, the electric refrigerator, and the furni- 
ture; the property taxes; state and federal taxes; social security 
taxes; the sales tax; excise taxes; the pension fund; Blue Cross; 
and the insurance policies on the house, car and life. All these 
with no reference to the high cost of food, clothes, the doctor, 
and the dentist. 

Then the children go to parochial school. This often means 
collars and ties instead of cheaper and easily tubbed polo shirts; 
uniforms for girls, and full hose instead of sox. There are books 
to be bought, reams of paper, dozens of pencils, stiff-backed 
notebooks, fountain pens, bookbags, art paper, crayons, and sun- 
dry other supplies. And, on top of all this is the monthly tuition 
bill. 

Some of this cost to the parent of the Catholic education 
of his children may be traced to administrative policies. In- 
dividual tuition charge is apparently made on the premise 
that the parent rather than the parish is responsible for the 
tuition cost of parochial education. This policy was legislated 
out of public education a century ago. So, too, was the policy 
that the parent, as a parent, pay for school supplies. But for 
some reason or other, these policies have survived beyond their 
day in some parishes and some dioceses. 

Catholic parents bear all this without complaint—at least 
without organizing and mobilizing their small and reflective 
complaints into social pressure on the pastor or bishop. Cath- 
olic parents want the best for their children. They believe 
parochial schools are best for their children and are willing 
to make worldly sacrifices for it, but there is a limit to what 
they can do. 
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If neither the parish nor the parents can afford to pay salaries 
to lay teachers on a cost-of-living basis, the solution must be 
found among those who can afford to teach as a social service 
pro Deo et pro Patria. 

Several sorts of Catholics can afford to teach. First, there 
are the Catholic Junior Leaguers who have finished college, 
are financially secure, and have been brought up with the idea 
that community service is necessary for maintenance of status 
in the upper strata of society. Such Junior Leaguers are likely 
to be good teachers. Their social and economic security can 
be sublimated in the role of lay teacher in the parochial school, 
to their good and the good of the Church. Junior Leaguers 
would, no doubt, be another cross for pastor and sisters to bear, 
but the weight will shift with time. 

Second, there is the well-trained and experienced ex-teacher 
whose family is now in school or grown, leaving her free during 
school hours for out-of-house activities. Teaching in the paro- 
chial school would be good for her—keeping her free of the 
temptations of bridge-party scandal, rejuvenating her youth, and 
giving her a renewed sense of social usefulness. 

Third, there is the teacher retired on pension, despite the 
protest that many years of useful service lie ahead on the false 
assumption that there no longer seems to be a place in society 
for the grace and skill of experience and the peace of mind and 
soul that comes with maturity. Few men or women at sixty are 
as inflexible, as tired, or as intolerant of ideas or of youth as 
the executives who run American politics and industry would 
have us believe. Teaching in parochial schools will add years 
and great happiness to the lives of the retired or retiring public 
school or college teacher. 

All these people would, I believe, “gladly teche” for small 
stipends were they to realize how much their services were 
needed and wanted by the Church, that in parochial school teach- 
ing lies unlimited opportunity for significant Catholic Action. 

Finally, there is the possibility of new religious orders of 
men and women in this country, adapted to the needs and 
stresses of the times. Some requirements of such religious orders 
might be advanced professional training as a basis of acceptance, 
work in the world, temporary vows, community living, and 
street dress. 
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All of these possibilities provide opportunities for vigorous 
Catholic Action. On the whole, Catholics have suffered with 
other Americans from a deficiency disease—they have lacked 
something to be for and dedication to this positive something. 
Catholic Action has not conspicuously succeeded in the United 
States, mostly because the laity have not been sufficiently 
involved. This does not mean that not enough laity have been 
involved, which is probably true enough, but that the laity 
have not been involved enough. Recruiting lay teachers from 
the sources indicated will help to relieve both the teacher short- 
age in Catholic schools and the spiritual deficiency of many 
good American Catholics. 


2 o ° 


Outdoor learning is an essential part of the educational 
process in many schools in the United States. Michigan and 
California probably rank highest in the number of schools now 
offering school camping as a part of the basic curriculum. In 
Michigan, for example, more than 50 schools include camping 
in the curriculum, and many more make provisions for field trips, 
excursions, day camping, and a variety of other outdoor-edu- 
cation activities in the regular program of the school. A survey 
of school camp programs in California reveals that schools have 
established camping as a part of their curricula in 9 per cent of 
California counties. In another 25 per cent of the counties, 
schools are planning camps, while in another 40 per cent, county 
superintendents show interest in beginning such programs. 


School building needs for the next decade will cost fourteen 
billion dollars claims the Citizens Federal Committee on Edu- 
cation, an advisory group to the U.S. Office of Education, in a 
recently released report. “Citizens Look at Our Schoolhouses” 
presents information on what has happened to schools during 
the last 25 years. It records the era of the prosperous 1920's 
through the depression and on into World War II when all 
school replacement, improvement, and maintenance were limited. 

By 1959-1960, the report points out, at least 50 per cent more 
classrooms will be needed—150,000 for replacements; 270,000 
for increased enrollments; 60,000 for reorganized districts; and 
40,000 for kindergartens and the 13th and 14th grades. 











THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS* 


COURAGE AND THE ADOLESCENT ProsLEM Girt by Sister M. Lizette 
Radakovitz, O.S.F., M.A. 


This investigation was carried on with a group of pupils in 
an institution for problem girls. The instrument of investiga- 
tion was a combined interview schedule and questionnaire, based 
on the teachings of St. Thomas Aquinas on the virtue of forti- 
tude. Additional data were secured from case histories of the 
pupils. Results reveal a special need among such girls for train- 
ing in the development of courage. The investigator suggests a 
plan for both direct and indirect training in this regard. 


A CriticaL SURVEY OF THE CURRICULA OF THE CATHOLIC JUNIOR 

CoL.ecE by John A. Schocklee, M.A. 

All junior colleges represented in this study are members 
of the American Association of Junior Colleges; seventy-nine 
per cent of the member institutions cooperated by responding 
to a questionnaire. Results reveal that there is a growing in- 
terest in these junior colleges in general education courses for 
terminal students and a tendency toward vocational courses 
organized in broad fields rather than along highly specialized 
lines. There was little difference between junior colleges for 
lay students and those for religious with regard to the directions 
taken in revising old courses and introducing new ones. 


A Stupy oF VOCATIONAL AND PREVOCATIONAL CONTENT IN CuR- 
RICULA OF CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN STATES WEST 
OF THE Mississipp1 by Brother Leroy Flynn, C.F.X., M.A. 
Results of this survey study disclose that the Catholic sec- 

ondary school program in the area investigated is dominated 
by the academic or college-preparatory curriculum. In spite of 
the fact that only 25 per cent of the graduates of the schools 
studied go to college, there was little evidence of any organized 
vocational program in the vast majority of the schools. Along 
with this, the study shows that there were many drop-outs in 
these schools. Recommendations of the investigator indicate the 
need for more variety in the offerings of these schools. 


*Master’s dissertation manuscripts on deposit at Mullen Memorial Library, 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 
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RELATIVE INHIBITION OF MEANINGFUL MATERIAL FOR PUPILs IN 
THE ELEMENTARY Grapes by Sister M. Sheila Rochford, 
O.S.F., M.A. 

This is a study of the qualitative aspect of the recall made 
by elementary school pupils studying disconnected, meaningful 
materials when a second learning activity, similar in nature 
to the first but not involving identical elements, is introduced. 
Results reveal that the inhibitory influence appears to be a 
function of position. Words occuping a position of primacy 
of importance and recency of learning were recalled better than 
words of less importance or of more remote learning. There 
were, however, large amounts of reminiscence under all con- 
ditions. 


VocaTIONAL EpucATION FOR CATHOLIC Necro YoutH IN CER- 
TAIN SOUTHERN States by Sister M. Baptist Connor, M.A. 
This study is based on the responses to a questionnaire made 

by the principals of 86 Catholic high schools in the Southern 

States. Results show that these schools are greatly handicapped 


in providing vocational education for Negro youth because of 
lack of finance, equipment, and teachers. 


A Stupy OF THE PREFERENCES OF CHILDREN OF THE INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES FOR THE SuBJECT MATTER OF THEIR CREATIVE Draw- 
incs by Sister M. Fredericka Bernier, O.S.F., M.A. 

This study was based on the responses to a questionnaire 
made by 430 pupils in the fourth, fifth and six grades of two 
Catholic schools and two public schools. Results reveal that 
in grade four, boys preferred seascapes and vehicles, while girls 
preferred houses; preferences in grade five were seascapes for 
boys and houses again for girls; and in grade six, boys liked sea- 
scapes, and girls went for landscapes. 


ATtirupEs OF TwELFTH-GrapE Boys Towarp THEIR RELIGION 

Course by Brother Patrick J. Reilly, M.A. 

Questionnaire results of this study show that twelfth-grade 
boys prefer to have their religion course center around topics 
which are of immediate concern to them. Pupils studied pre- 
ferred moral topics to dogma topics, direct solutions of their 
own problems rather than by vicarious experience, and tech- 
niques for application of learning to their present living rather 
than to their adult living. 








COLLEGE AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOL NOTES 


Catholic University of America will confer honorary degrees 
of Doctor of Laws upon two educators and two members of 
the Board of Trustees of the University at commencement exer- 
cises, June 6. The educators to be honored are Dr. Carlos 
Castaneda, professor of Latin American history at the University 
of Texas and Dr. Eugene A. Clark, president of Miner Teachers 
College, Washington, D.C. Mr. Clarence E. Martin and Mr. 
William L. Galvin are the trustees to be honored. 

Three members of the faculty were recently promoted to full 
professor; they are Rt. Rev. Donald A. MacLean, Rev. Patrick 
W. Skehan, and Rev. Francis E. Fox, O.S.F.S. 

Rev. Michael J. McKeough, O. Praem., dean of Catholic Sisters 
College and associate professor of education at the University, 
will begin a two-years leave of absence in June. While away 
from the University, Dr. McKeough will be head of the newly 
organized Department of Education of St. Norbert’s College, 
West De Pere, Wis. 

The Department of Speech and Drama and TV station 
WNBW, NBC television in the nation’s capital, are working out 
plans for a television workshop. The plan involves (1) a tele- 
vision workshop, in which university students will work with 
the WNBW program department in actual production of local 
shows; (2) programming, in which eventually Catholic Uni- 
versity will produce programs, either originals or adaptations of 
regular productions; and (3) education, the presentation of edu- 
cational programs utilizing the facilities of WNBW, but produced 
by the Department of Speech and Drama. Weekly seminars, 
with staff and students of the University and representatives of 
the TV station participating, are planned. 

Increases of $50 in tuition for priests and lay students in all 
undergraduate and graduate schools and of $25 for undergrad- 
uate brothers, sisters, and seminarians will become effective at 
the opening of the 1951-52 academic year. Tuition in the Music 
Division will be $400 for undergraduates and $600 for graduate 
students. The National Catholic School of Social Service tuition 
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for lay students, priests, seminarians and brothers will be $550, 
and for sisters $275. 


St. Louis University’s library staff will soon inaugurate a 
twenty-five-month project of microfilming the manuscript col- 
lection of the Vatican Library in Rome, the world’s richest 
single collection of manuscript materials documenting the in- 
tellectual, spiritual and cultural heritage of the West. The task 
will involve the microfilming of some 42,000 individual manu- 
scripts, or an estimated ten million pages, and will cost an esti- 
mated $150,000. The University has received exclusive permis- 
sion from the Holy See to undertake the project, which will 
make accessible to American scholars for the first time a great 
mass of invaluable material, including, for example the Bar- 
berini, Palatini, Borgiani, Reginenses, and Burghesiani collections. 

Winners of approximately $20,000 worth of scholarships to 
St. Louis were announced recently. Included were five four-year 
full-tuition scholarships, eleven four-year half-tuition scholar- 
ships, and six Gold Star partial scholarships worth $175 each 
academic year. 

Some of the special offerings of the University this summer 
are courses in home economics; institutes in the teaching of 
chemistry, earth science, hospital administration, nursing, and 
child development; and workshops in curriculum, elementary 
school administration, and high school play production. 

For the third straight year, one of the students of the Uni- 
versity’s honors program has received a fellowship for advanced 
study. This year’s fellowship was awarded by the American 
Council of Learned Societies. Last year, a student won a Ful- 
bright scholarship; and the year before, it was a Rhodes scholar- 
ship. 


De Paul University added 34 Ph.D.’s to its faculty this 
year, according to an announcement made recently by Very Rev. 
Comerford J. O’Malley, C.M., president of the University. De 
Paul was reinstated on its list of fully accredited institutions 
by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
schools in April. In its notice of reinstatement, the Association 
complimented the administration and the faculty of the Uni- 
versity for their extraordinary efforts in complying with recom- 
mendations for improvement, made two years ago. 
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Providence College will raise charges for tuition and room 
and board next September. Tuition will be increased $20 the 
semester to $195; room and board will be increased $25 the 
semester to $300. Laboratory fees remain the same, $15 per 
semester course. 


Fontbonne College will have two summer sessions, the first 
of six weeks opening on June 19, and the second of three weeks 
opening on July 26. Practically all departments are represented 
in the program of the first session. The second session will 
be devoted principally to courses in education required for cer- 
tification. Fontbonne grants both the bachelor’s degree in edu- 
cation and the certificate to teach in Missouri. Each course in 
the three-week session will be given twice each day for three- 
hour periods. Students may earn three hours of credit by at- 
tending either the morning or the afternoon session. Last year, 
630 students, of whom 580 were religious women, attended Font- 
bonne’s summer session. During the spring semester, 31 nuns 
attended week-day classes at Fontbonne, while 206 were en- 
rolled in Saturday classes. 


Fordham University’s Institute of Professional Writing 
will be conducted between July 5 and August 14. The Institute 
features a Creative Writing Sequence, a Journalism Sequence, a 
Graphic Arts Sequence, and a Symposium in Professional Writ- 
ing. All courses will be given in the Journalism Building, on the 
Bronx campus. Tuition for each course is $27, plus $5 registra- 
tion fee. The faculty includes, among others, Rev. Alfred J. 
Barrett, S.J., Sister Mary Andrew, S.C., and Mr. Charles Felten. 


Dr. Francois Lefevre, of the Schola Cantorum, Paris, 
lectured and instructed musical organizations at St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Notre Dame, Ind., March 31-April 7. Before coming to St. 
Mary’s, he spent several months instructing the monks of the 
Trappist monastery in Gethsemani, Ky., in the restoration of 
their original Cistercian plain song and in Gregorian chant. 
While he was at the monastery, Columbia Record Company 
made recordings of the monks’ choir under his direction. The 
records will soon be released. 


Loyola University of the South will offer a graduate division 
of the Department of Education, beginning with the 1951 sum- 
mer session. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL NOTES 


Citizenship awards were granted to Catholic Civics Clubs 
in five elementary and four secondary Catholic schools in May 
by the Commission on American Citizenship of the Catholic 
University of America. Announced as recipients of awards by 
the Most Reverend Patrick J. McCormick, auxiliary Bishop of 
Washington, D.C., and Rector of the Catholic University, were 
civics clubs in the following elementary schools: St. Anthony 
School, Albany, New York; Nativity School, Toledo, Ohio; Our 
Lady of Sorrows School, Las Vegas, New Mexico; St. Patrick 
School, Maysville, Kentucky, and Holy Family School, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 

Meriting honorable mention were the clubs of St. Catherine 
of Siena School, Mobile, Alabama; St. Monica School, Santa 
Monica, California; St. Martin School, Gaithersburg, Maryland; 
St. Joseph School, Howell, Michigan; St. Mary Academy, Cham- 
plain, New York; All Saints School, New York, New York; St. 
Paul School, Mission, Texas; Nazareth Public School, Nazareth, 
Texas, and Edgewood Academy, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Both awards and honorable mentions were given by the Com- 
mission for service done by clubs for the benefit of the com- 
munity. St. Anthony’s Civics Club of Albany undertook a special 
project of friendliness with the children of Displaced Persons in 
their neighborhood and carried it through with notable success. 
Nativity Civics Club helped get out the vote at a Toledo city 
election by doing errands, helping mothers care for children, and 
generally publicizing the civic duty of voting. Our Lady of Sor- 
rows Civics Club of Las Vegas did an excellent job of relating 
various groups in the community. The two Kentucky Clubs 
undertook the betterment of interracial relations and succeeded 
admirably. All the clubs performed notable civic services. 

There are now more than 3,000 Catholic Civics Clubs in the 
United States, all chartered by and reporting to the Commission 
on American Citizenship. All of them promote interest in civic 
affairs, and many of them are important factors in developing 
the general good of the community. 
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Extensive reading is a significant factor in children’s social 
acceptability according to a study conducted in New York City. 
In order to ascertain whether pupils who engage in wide leisure- 
time reading are as socially acceptable to others as those who 
do not read widely, Mary Alice Mitchell collected data from 873 
sixth-grade pupils in twenty elementary schools of New York 
City concerning relationships between leadership, social accept- 
ability, reading ability, intelligence, and general school achieve- 
ment. Comparisons of amounts of material read with the above 
factors led to the conclusion that there is a significant relation- 
ship between extensive reading and social acceptability. 

The findings of Mitchell's investigation give no support to 
such current misconceptions as: (1) bright children should not 
read too much; (2) reading makes children anti-social; (3) supe- 
rior reading skill and superior intelligence are prerequisites to 
the enjoyment of reading, and (4) wide reading will interfere 
with success in school. On the other hand, the results of the 
study show that pupils who do not choose reading as a leisure- 
time activity “are more anti-social than those to whom reading 
is a known source of satisfaction.” 


Theme of the third biennial convention of the National Cath- 
olic Kindergarten Association held in Chicago during April was 
“Growth of the Child in Home and School.” Among those who 
addressed the convention were Mae T. Kilcullen of De Paul 
University and Sister Marie Imelda who spoke on “Building 
Character from Within”; Sister Mary de Lourdes of St. Joseph 
College, West Hartford, who discussed “Cooperating with God 
in Fostering Growth”; and Sister Mary of Marygrove College, 
Detroit, who discoursed on the “Philosophy of Modern Child 
Study Programs.” 


Teaching spelling phonetically in the Dearborn (Michigan) 
schools has convinced teachers in these schools that other meth- 
ods of teaching spelling are more effective. An experiment, 
launched last fall, compared the outcomes of teaching spelling 
according to the procedure followed in Dearborn (words pre- 
sented in conventional age-group vocabulary organization) with 
a method whereby pupils were taught to sound words, to 
analyze their roots and endings, and the vocabulary was pre- 
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sented in phonetic groupings. After one semester, the experi- 
ment was discontinued because pupils in the phonetic spelling 
classes were not excelling those in the control group. “The 
amount of overlearning required by the word analysis plan does 
not seem to bring sufficient accomplishment for the time spent,” 
the Dearborn Department of Research and Testing concluded. 


Egyptian Catholic group builds 128 rural schools in ten years 
reports Archbishop Albert Levame, Apostolic Nuncio to Egypt 
at a recent meeting of the Catholic Hierarchy of all rites in 
Cairo. The Catholic Association of Egyptian Free Schools, 
which is devoted to educating all peasant Christian children, 
has spent more than 100,000 Egyptian pounds ($280,000), in 
building these 128 schools and 100 dispensaries in remote vil- 
lages of Upper Egypt during the first ten years of its existence. 
None of these funds came from invested capital. A special 
tribute was paid by the Association to American Catholics from 
whom a greater part of the money came, having been forwarded 
by the Catholic Near East Welfare Association to the Sacred 
Congregation for the Oriental Church. 

Christianity as a whole benefits by the Association’s activity 
which, by opening its schools to all Christian children (the pro- 
portion among 12,000 pupils is 20 non-Catholics to one Catholic), 
takes them out of the overwhelming Moslem atmosphere of 
Egyptian state schools and preserves them from committing 
apostasy. According to a recent estimate, over 2,000 Orthodox 
Coptic Catholics turn to Islam each year. 


New device for encouraging safety was used in Pennsylvania 
schools during the past few months. When a school reported 
an accident-free month to the State Safety Commission it was 
given a green pennant while each pupil in the school was 
awarded a “Green Cross” pin. Sponsored by the Governor’s 
Highway Safety Advisory Committee, the new safety program 
is open to both elementary and high schools. Administered by 
a local committee composed of teachers and representatives of a 
local safety or civic group, the plan calls for emphasis in class- 
rooms on traffic safety and detailed reports to the state com- 
mittee on any motor accident involving a pupil, regardless of 
when or where the mishap took place. 





NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Private schools in California became tax-exempt last month 
when Governor Warren signed a bill to that effect which had 
been approved by the State Assembly by a vote of 75 to 0 
and by the State Senate by a vote of 33 to 3. Non-public 
schools have been taxed in California since 1868; before that 
time, the law was not clear on this point. In 1879, a new State 
Constitution prohibited the legislature from exempting any prop- 
erty from taxation; exemptions had to be granted by amendments 
to the Constitution itself. The first exemption was made in 1900, 
when the Constitution was amended to exempt Stanford Uni- 
versity. Later in 1914, the Constitution was further amended 
to exempt all educational institutions of collegiate rank. At- 
tempts were made in 1926 and in 1933 to extend non-public 
school tax exemption, the first being concerned with secondary 
schools only, and the second with secondary and elementary 
schools. On both occasions, the measures were passed by the 
Assembly and the Senate, but they were defeated at the poles. 
Elementary and secondary schools continued to be taxed until 
this year; the new tax exemption will go into effect June 23. 
California was the only state in the Union which did not exempt 
non-public schools from taxation. For the background of this 
question, readers are referred to Rev. Mark J. Hurley, Church- 
State Relationships in Education in California. Washington: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1948. 


More than 300 elementary school classrooms were completed 
or under construction in 43 Catholic parishes of Wisconsin this 
past year. Twenty-nine new elementary schools were started or 
completed and major additions were undertaken in 14 others. 
One new high school was under construction, and additions were 
made to three institutions of higher education. 


Exclusion of religion from tax-supported schools “while 
anti-religion is welcomed in the guise of science, sociology, or 
philosophy” is a “serious gap” in the nation’s educational system, 
according to Charles P. Taft, brother of Senator Taft. Speaking 
before the Citizens Commission for Public Schools at Warren, 
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Ohio, last month, he declared: “The most important element that 
we take into our life work is the value system by which we 
live. For those of us who base those things upon religion, it 
has been disturbing to find religion excluded from the tax-sup- 
ported institutions.” 


Cleveland’s Centennial Report of Education was erroneously 
interpreted, in Catholic Educational Review ( April, 1951), p. 270, 
as indicating that only one-tenth of the children baptized in 
a given year graduate from a Catholic high school in the Cleve- 
land Diocese. This was an unfortunate and unfounded generali- 
zation of a statement contained in the Centennial Report, p. 48, 
which reads, “. . . of the total number of students [9,478] who 
entered the first grade, in 1930, only 1,625, about 10% of the 
baptismal figure [the baptismal class of 1924], were enrolled 
as seniors in 1941.” We quoted this statement correctly in our 
report on Centennial Report in our February, 1951, issue, p. 136. 
We regret our April error and apologize for any embarrassment 
it may have caused the Diocese of Cleveland. To set the record 


straight, we are happy to print the following statement from 
Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell: “The recent survey showed that in 
the Diocese of Cleveland, approximately 30% of the children 
of high school age were in attendance in Catholic high schools 
in 1950 and that 20% of the number baptized 18 years previously 
actually reached the senior year in high school. This was double 
the 10% who reached the senior year in 1940.” 


The prior right of parents to choose the education of their 
children is threatened by the general movement toward state 
control in education, according to a report submitted recently 
to the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations by 
the director general of UNESCO. The report is a survey of 
regulations concerning economic and social rights in the In- 
ternational Covenant on Human Rights. Parents’ rights with 
regard to their children’s education are set forth in Article 
26 of the Declaration of Human Rights, among what UNESCO 
considers “economic and social rights.” The report states that 
the right of parents in education “is not carried into practice 
in a number of countries.” The National Council of Catholic 
Women has requested specific acknowledgment of this right of 
parents in the Covenant. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Livy (Books XXVIII-XXX). Edited by Frank G. Moore. Loeb 
Classical Library. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1949. Pp. 562. $3.00. 


DEMOSTHENES (Funeral Speech, Erotic Essay, Exordia, and Let- 

pe Edited by Norman W. DeWitt and Norman J. DeWitt. 

Loeb Classical Library. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. 388. $3.00. 

Sextus Empiricus: AGAINST THE Proressors. Edited by R. G. 
Bury. Loeb Classical Library. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1949. Pp. 409. $3.00. 

With these three volumes the great Loeb series continues 
successfully to maintain the purpose and standard which it has 
aimed at, and which its readers have learned to expect. 

The volume of Livy covers the period from the battle of 
the Metaurus in 207 B.C. to Scipio’s triumph after Zama in 202. 
Questions of text are competently handled; the notes and ap- 
pendix (on the Zama problem) are excellent; and the volume is 
particularly valuable for the many fine maps which are included. 
The translation is accurate, if not altogether quite smooth from 
time to time. 

All the items in the volume of Demosthenes have had their 
authenticity questioned, but the editors, although inclined to 
treat Blass with perhaps too little respect, have preserved a 
just balance in their estimate of each work. The matter itself 
is of great interest to students of rhetoric, and the translation 
makes an attempt to be itself suitably rhetorical. One might 
ask, however, if the Index to the volume is not too long? It 
runs to 117 double-columned pages—which works out at nearly 
page per page of the text or translation. 

Sextus Empiricus is never likely to become a popular author, 
but all the same his observations on letters, geometry, astrology, 
and music in these first six books of the Against the Professors 
will always be of interest to the specialist. The volume is ably 
executed, and the translation is particularly good. 

Joun J. O'Meara. 

University College, 

Dublin, Ireland. 
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THE NATURE OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS by Jesse B. Sears. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950. Pp. xvi + 623. $5.00. 
This book is an attempt to find a more fundamental basis 

than we now have for the criticism and improvement of ad- 

ministrative practice in schools. It endeavors to outline a set 
of criteria by which administration may be evaluated. In these 
purposes, it succeeds quite well. 

The work is divided into three parts. The first part deals 
with an analysis of the administrative process. This analysis 
is very theoretical; it presents explanations of the five funda- 
mental functions of administration, namely, planning, organiza- 
tion, directing, coordination, and control. Students of adminis- 
tration will appreciate the clear manner in which Dr. Sears 
delineates each of these functions, whose understanding is so 
important to a knowledge of just what administration is. 

Part II treats of the nature and place of such factors as 
authority, delegation of authority, policy making, and adminis- 
trative ethics. Part III is an analysis of the subject matter of 
public school administration. In this part, the author outlines 
his rationale of a course in school administration. 

Like all of Dr. Sears’ writing, the style is clear, and though 
the book is large, it is not loaded with unnecessary details. Stu- 
dents of school administration, no matter what the type of school 
or level, will find this an invaluable book. It is by no means a 
complete textbook for school administration, but as a supple- 
mentary book in general administration courses, it should prove 
a great help. It will aid particularly in building an understand- 
ing of the legal relationships of education in this country. 


Department of Education, Josern A. GonHAM. 


The Catholic University of America. 
x 
SeconpaRY EpucaTion by Thomas H. Briggs, J. Paul Leonard, 
and Joseph Justman. New York: Macmillan Co., 1950, (rev. 
ed.). Pp. ix + 468. $4.00. 

A presentation of basic principles and problems of secondary 
education, this book is addressed to college and university 
students preparing to be teachers and administrators in secon- 
dary schools. It emphasizes particularly the underlying philos- 
ophy of American secondary education. Adaptation of the 
school to the needs of a changing society is the authors’ strong 
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point. The needs of youth in society are discussed at length, 
always from a purely naturalistic point of view. 

The book includes a rather good history of public secondary 
education, a clear exposition of articulation among school units 
in America, and a detailed analysis of present problems at the 
secondary level. Teachers and guidance counselors will find 
the chapters on techniques of developing pupil interest of value. 

SisTER WILLIAM Pau.ing, C:S.]. 
The Catholic University of America. 
x 


St. GREGORY THE GREAT, PASTORAL Cake, translated and annotated 
by Henry Davis, S.J. Ancient Christian Writers, No. 11. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman Press, 1950. Pp. vi+ 281. $3.00. 


Several books have appeared recently dealing with the priestly 
life and office, and it is interesting to find among them this 
work of St. Gregory the Great, for his Pastoral Care was one of 
the first attempts to give systematic instruction to bishops and 
the parish clergy to assist them in their task of guiding souls. 

St. Gregory’s exhortations to the clergy to base their pastoral 


activities on their own personal sanctity are quite as significant 
now as they were in the sixth century. He stresses the fact that 
the pastor must be pure in thought and exemplary in conduct, 
zealous for the right but compassionate towards those who fall. 
Above all, he must not be so occupied with external affairs as 
to neglect his own spiritual life. One cannot but admire the 
tact and discrimination which St. Gregory urges on preachers, 
and the great pope shows himself to be a shrewd psychologist 
in his concern that the pastor shall take personal idiosyncrasy 
and temperament into account in preaching to his flock. 

The Pastoral Care was widely disseminated in St. Gregory’s 
own day and later, and had an enormous influence. In giving us 
this new English translation, Fr. Davis adds another to sev- 
eral renderings into English of which the first was carried out 
by King Alfred in the ninth century. 

The path of a translator is beset with many difficulties and 
Fr. Davis has skilfully mastered them. He has been faithful to 
St. Gregory and his English is clear, fluent and scholarly, though 
there is an occasional paragraph where, perhaps through a too 
close adherence to the structure of the Latin, the meaning is 
not immediately apparent. 
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In an admirably concise but fully adequate introduction, he 
sets forth the occasion of the work, summarizes its content, 
assesses its influence and discusses its sources. 

The book owes much of its worth to the carefully compiled 
notes, a proof of the translator's great erudition. In them Fr. 
Davis identifies all the Scriptural quotations and references that 
occur in the text and adds much valuable information and ap- 
posite comment. 

In making this great work of St. Gregory available to the 
English-speaking world in the modern idiom and in an attractive 
form, Fr. Davis and the general editors of the series have per- 
formed a notable service both to the student of St. Gregory and 
to the parish clergy, for whose guidance it was originally written. 

W. Morrissey. 


Liverpool, England. 
x 


PHILOSOPHICAL Puysics by Vincent Edward Smith. New York: 

Harper and Brothers, 1950. Pp. xv + 472. 

As indicated by the title, this work is a study of motion for 
the purpose of arriving at its general causes and its effects on 
the interpretation of modern scientific data. Because of its large 
preoccupation with this latter objective, it may also be called 
a philosophy of science in the proper sense of that term. The 
author clearly faces the fact that the vast technical data of 
modern physics is apparently at variance with broad traditional 
philosophical principles of reality and that the latter must come 
to terms with the former or be summarily dismissed. Effort is 
made to show that this supposed dichotomy is apparent rather 
than real. 

Dr. Smith is very aware of the very different backgrounds 
his readers will bring to this attempt to consider the philos- 
ophical aspects of modern physics and for that reason he has 
divided his work into two distinct parts to meet two very dif- 
ferent audiences. For both groups he presumes at least an 
introductory knowledge of philosophy but not necessarily any 
detailed understanding of metaphysics. 

Part one of this work presents very simply and clearly the 
broad principles of the philosophical science of nature with a 
minimum of technical experimental references. It could easily 
be used for short courses or for the ordinary layman seeking 
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a general understanding of the physical world around him. It 
considers the general nature of a science of mobile being, the 
principles, origins and ends of motion, and the relation of motion 
to the infinite. 

Part two takes up “the apparent cleavage between modern 
experimental fact and sound philosophical principles” on chang- 
ing being, notably, those of Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas. 
This obviously requires a deeper penetration into both fields. 

In both parts, the discussion is kept primarily on the physi- 
cal level of the first degree of abstraction though excursions 
into the mathematical level of the second degree and into the 
third metaphysical degree are made at times where meeting of 
objections and rounding out of the discussion warrant such pro- 
jections. The author concludes that there is no quarrel between 
modern physics and the Aristotelian view of a philosophy of na- 
ture so long as modern physics keeps its place and does not 
take over the territory of philosophy to become what is called 
scientism. The apparent conflict is only a paper war when 
philosopher and physicist each remains within his proper domain. 
Neither rejects the other. The philosopher would be doing great 
harm to his profession in belittling or rejecting modern physics. 
Apart from spurning the great advantages which experimental 
physics have brought in the way of mechanical convenience, the 
philosopher would be neglecting areas of rich insight into his 
own problems of the constitution and purpose of the material 
world where he must begin all his speculations by the very 
limitations of an intellect in a body. 

The subjects treated in the more profoundly philosophical 
second part are: motion and empiriological physics; motion, 
dualism and modern physics; the motor cause and the modern 
mind; progress and purpose; mathematics and the infinite; place 
and time in the measure of motion; motion and quantity; altera- 
tion as the motion of quality. Each chapter in both parts in- 
cludes carefully selected suggested readings and a ten page 
index by author and subject make the multitude of observations 
on the various topics readily available to both philosopher and 
physicist. 

Dr. Smith has performed an excellent service for both fields 
in clearing away the multitude of misunderstandings which have 
arisen between the perennial philosophy of Aristotle and Aquinas 
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and modern physical theory because he is clearly at home in 
both fields and is able to detect the focal points of confusion 
at their outset. Indeed it has been for the reason that so much 
has been previously said exclusively from one viewpoint or the 
other that the major difficulties have arisen. The great merit 
of this work is that both approaches are appreciated properly 
and brought into harmonious relation by a writer who has the 
additional advantage of being able to write simply without dis- 
torting. 


School of Philosophy, 
The Catholic University of America. 
x 
PROBLEM-SOLVING PROCESSES OF COLLEGE STUDENTS by Benjamin 

S. Bloom and Lois J. Broder. Supplementary Educational 

Monographs, No. 73. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

1950. Pp. 109. $2.75. 

It is refreshing as well as surprising to find someone at last 
who has decided that one possible approach to the problem 
of thinking is to ask people whether they think and to have 
them tell how they do it. The authors of the work under 
review do not ask people whether they are thinking, but do ask 
them to “think aloud” when confronted with certain selected 
problems of a type likely to be found in examinations around 
the University of Chicago. 

The monograph reports on a preliminary investigation into 
mental processes, as opposed to mental products, in which uni- 
versity students who were untrained in the techniques of intro- 
spection but introduced by some preliminary experience to the 
process of thinking aloud faced problems and tried to solve them. 
The attacks used by best students were then used as models for 
selected poorer students to compare their own efforts. Remedial 
work done along these lines seemed to be quite successful. 

The data are reported without any statistical apparatus what- 
soever and with great caution. A rather lengthy section is de- 
voted to a discussion of some hypotheses for research. Stu- 
dents who are interested in research projects will find the perusal 
of this section quite rewarding. 


Cuares A. Hart. 


Department of Education, F. J. Houranan. 


The Catholic University of America. 
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of the Catholic Faith—the Bible stories, the Prayers 
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more modern and interesting way—and at home— 
the CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S RECORD CLUB has de- 
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The story of Jesus, according to Saint Luke, is 
dramatized in twelve parts—one on each of the 
twelve records. Talented acting, effective use of 
realistic sound, and appropriate background music 
blend together to make the productions thrilling, 
absorbing and life-like. 

From the first record, ‘The Nativity’’—through the 
twelfth—‘The Resurrection and Ascension’, every 
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moments of Jesus life. They live with the boy 
Jesus, in the Temple—and comprehend His youth 
wisdom and grace. They mature with Him—as He 
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They understand the meaning behind Christ's fina! 
earthly tribulations. And they rejoice in the Resur- 
rection. 
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